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CHILDREN, 


Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in otter nakedness, 

But trailing clonds of glory, do we come, 
From God, who is our home. 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 


Worpsworrth. 


I may begin with the question of Henry IV., of 
France, when found by an ambassador at romps 
with his children,—“Are you a father?” If you 
are, we may go on with the game—if not, you must 

to the next article. A curious thing it is, this 
same fact, that children in general are only interesting 
in the eyes of those who are parents, while brats in 
pasticular are held as pests by all but their immediate 
father and mother. Some lightheaded author has 
compared the rush of children which takes place at 
the conclasion of family dinners, to the incursion of 
the Goths and Vandals. Perhaps.it is all true, that 
children out of place are not agreeable ; but is any 
thing agreeable that is out of place? Children, 


~ abstracted from the homely details of their manage- 


ment, and the anxiety which they always occasion | 
are a delightful study—a study, I maintain, fitted 
alike to engage the speculations of the philosophic, 
and the affections of the benevolent mind. I can- 
not, I must say, form the idea of a man of ex- 
tended views and sympathies, who does not like 
children. 

Among the grown-up part of mankind, there is 
always abundance of envy, hatred, and all unchari- 
tableness. This fact I consider with reference to the 
circumstances in which men are placed, and I 
plainly conceive that where existence is only to be 
supported by an unceasing struggle, and where self- 
love is so perpetually receiving injury, it is needless 
to expect that men should be much better than they 
are. In children, however, we see no possibility of 
any rivalship: they are a harmless little people at 
this moment, and we run no chance of being jostled 
by them in our course of life, for many years to 
come. There is, therefore, no reason for envy, 
hatred, or uncharitableness with them. On the 
contrary, in our intercourse with children, our self- 
love is undergoing a perpetual compliment. The 
-appeal which they are constantly making from their 
own silently confessed weakness to our tacitly ac- 
knowledged strength, soothes and delights us. A 
-fellow-creature lies unconsciously abandoned to our 
mercy: ly unable to resist. Itasks for 
nothing, for it cannot ; but it does not expect harm: 
there is the charm. It imputes to us none of our 
original sins of envy, hatred, and uncharitableness, 
but seems to take it for granted that we are blanch 
and stainless like itself. It puts forth its little arms 
to us, with a perfect confidence in our gentler and 
‘better nature, and we feel it impossible to be evil 
when we are so sincerely understood to be good. 
We give, then, the love and faith that are demanded, 
and press the offenceless type of our original and 
perfect nature, with all the hues and all the 
odours of paradise rife around it, to our heart of 
hearts. 

The whole external deportment of a child is de- 
ligh:fu’. Its smile—always so ready when there is 
no distress, and so soon recurring when that distress 


has passed away—is like an opening of the skys’ 


shewing heaven beyond. Tales are told of murder- 
ers, who, after revelling in the blood of many adults, 
were at length arrested by the smile of a child, and 
suddenly became innocent because they were sup- 
posed to be so. The grasp of its little hand around 
one of our fingers—its mighty little crow when 
excited by the playfulness of its nurse—its manful 
spring upon the litle wool-pack legs that refuse to 
bear its weight—are all traits of more or less plea- 
samtness. Then the eye of a child—who can look 
unmoved into that “ well undefiled,” in which 
heaven itself seems to be reflected? Whether the 
gem be of sweet pellucid blue, or of the mysterious 
and unsearchable black, what meanings unexpressed, 
unintelligible, reside within; the germ of a whole 
life of feelings and ideas. Human nature is familiar 
in all its bearings to most men; yet how novel does 
every symptom of it appear, as first shown forth by 
a child! Every little imperfect function—every step 
in the attainment of physical power—every new 
trait of intelligence, as they one by one arise in the 
infantine intellect, like the glory of night, starting 
star by star into the sky—is hailed with a heart- 
burst of rapture and surprise, as if we had never 
known any thing so clever or'so captivating before. 
The point thus gained is never lost. The darling 
child is reminded perpetually of the idea he lately 
seemed to comprehend, or of the word he seemed 
nearly able to pronounce, or of the little action he 
attempted to perform; and thus the whole of his 
little stock of accomplishments is carefully kept 
together, liable to a constant increase. Hosannas 
of affection celebrate every step of his progress to- 
wards maturity, and fresh blessings are showered 
upon his holy and harmless head, for every manifes- 
tation of the presence of the god-like mind. Nor is 
this interest in his advance confined to those whose 
daily joy it is to fold him to the beatings of a kindred 
heart. Almost every one who has occasion to 
observe the march of infant intellect feels an instinc. 
tive satisfaction in the contemplatioy. It seems 
indeed to be parteof the grand and wise design, that 
all the mature of the human race should be con- 
cerned respecting the progress of the young; it is 
the silent working of nature towards the general 
good. Without a principle of this kind constantly 
at work—and it is always at work, in the attentions 
of the reflecting and grave, as well as in the 
apparently senseless prattle of the nurse—the moral 
world would be in danger of standing still. 


The love of parents for their children, so far as 
it is not a sentiment arising from the contemplation 
of beauty or innocence, or helplessness, is a kind of 
self-love. Yet no one ever thinks of imputing to a 
parent, as a fault, that he has a high appreciation of 
his children. The truth is, though in one sense 
self-love, it is, in another, the most generous and 
self-abandoning feeling in nature. The world is 
also aware instinctively, that the fondness of parents 
for their children is necessary for their protection 
and education ; and, therefore, if there were no other 
palliation of the passion, it would at least be cunve- 
nient. In virtue of these excuses, a parent can in- 
dulge in all the pleasures of the most intense, 
devoted, devouring, self-appreciation, and yet bave 


none of the usual reproach. He can admire himself 


—— 
— 


in his children to a greater extent than ever did 
Narcissus in the fountain, and yet there is no chance 
that he changes into a daffodil. He can call himself 
every pretty name in the nurse’s vocabulary, and yet 
no one will ever accuse him of flattering his own 
person. He may fondle and hug himself, till his 
miniature counterpart loses both breath and pa- 
tience; he may expend upon his little self a thou- 
sand compliments and praises, and yet it will never 
be insinuated that Mr. —— is on uncommonly good 
terms with Mr.——. This, it must be remarkeu, 
is one of the compensations allowed by Providence- 
for the anxiety and pains attendant upon the keep- 
ing of a child. 

It is a very common impression among those wh« 
are practically unacquainted with children, that there 
is an immense deal of trouble incurred in their 
management. There is, no doubt, much trouble; 
but there is also much to alleviate it. Women 
to whom, as mothers or as nurses, this trouble chiefly 
falls, are rarely heard to complain of it. The la 
bour is either kindly and agreeable in itself, or it is 
rewarded by the generous pleasure of knowing that 
those are helped who cannot help themselves. There 
are few duties, it may be said, by which women ap- 
pear to feel less oppressed, than the labour of ma- 
naging children. What is very strange, it appears 
equally lightsome to the hired attendant as to the 


mother herself. There appears to be a general feel-_, 


ing among women that the neglect of, or the least 
cruelty to a child, is the most monstrous offence in 
nature; it is high treason of the sex. In the more 
refined circles of society, where it is convenient 
to employ deputies, this certain kindness of every 
female heart towards a child is very fortunate: in 
the lower circles it is still more so. There many 
mothers are compelled to depend much upon the 
good will of neighbours for the attentions necessary 
to their families. The infant is, indeed, in some 
measure, the protegée of a little vicinity, rather than 
of any individual. It is handed about from one 
hand to another, and kept for a little by each, so as 
to enable the mother to attend to other duties that 
are still more indispensable, such as the preparation 
of her family meals, or, perhaps, the work necessary 
for obtaining them. There is in this no danger 
for the child, and not much obligation for the pe 
rents. ‘The poor are in the constant practice of per- 
forming acts of kindness to each other; they are 
their own best friends; and their condition would 
be quite insupportable if it were otherwise The 
attentions, therefore, which one neighbour bestows 
upon another’s child, are felt as a very slight burden 
by the particular party obliging, while the aggre- 
gate of many such little favours forms an immense 
relief to the mother. Then, every one knows that 
if the case were her own, as it perhaps may be, 
the individual whom she now obliges would be 
ready and glad to oblige her in her turn. If the 
trouble of managing children had in it any thing 
really disagreeable, this universal system of mutual 
serviceableness could never obtain among the poor. 
But there is, indeed, no trouble in it which is not 
amply repaid, as is shown in the most convincing 
and beautiful language by Allan Ramsay, in a pas 
sage of his Gentle Shepherd. 
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Jenny. Oh, "tis a pleasant thing to be a bride ; rous sickness, are beau tifully expressed in the 
Miping or that following poem, which will surprise many readers 


mak them brats{ then ye maua toil and spin. into tears :— 
Ae wean § fa's sick, ane sca'ds itsell wi’ bro’e, 


breaks bis shin, another tyues his shoe ; Pent God! 
De’il gaes our Jock hame grows bell, ‘Aad bid him 
misca’s ye waur than tongue can tell. "And breg var child. watch, 
Peggy. Yes, ’tis a heartsome thing to be a wife, 
m sae happy, all bae deli > 
To hear their ihetle plaints, and keep them right. Or wakeneth with a patient smile, 


Now, Jenny, can there greater pleasure be 


And striveth not to weep! 


Than see sic wee tots er os at your knee, How gentle and how good a child 


coe a’ they ettle at—t 


ir greatest wish, She is, we know tov well, 


to be made o’, and obtain a kiss: And dearer to her parents’ hearts 


Can there be toil in tenting day and night ; 
The like o’ them, when love makes care delight? 


Than our weak words can tell, 


To this nothing can be added. may be : 
It is surprising how much children tend to hu- We hope—and have despaired at times, 
manize and soften the stern sceue of general life. But Gow Ge tare to Tine! 
The man who is so fortunate as to possess one or Send down thy sweet soul’d angel, God! 
more children, finds it less easy to be wicked than if Amidst the darkness wilt, 


he had none; and however evilly disposed a man 
may be, he will hardly give way to his wicked ten- 
dencies in the presence of his children. There is 


association with all gentle and devout feelings; and 
scarcely any parent will venture deliberately to con- 
taminate the bright image of heavenly purity, which 


Aud bid him soothe our souls to-night, 
And heal our gentle child! * 


When a scene like this is closed by death, what an 


extinction of hopes! No parent, it may be remarked ive with irit fi ficiently attes 
something holy ina child. Its innocence puts it in| thinks he Whatever be the roper spirit facts, sufficiently attested 


this country, have been attributed to the same cause, 
but we may hereafter explain that this theory does 
not satisfactorily account for thisphenomenon, How- 
ever, that a certain combination of gas called hydro- 
gen, with a rtion of phosphorus, forms a com- 
pound which takes fire the moment it comes in 
contact with air, we can prove by direct experiment,* 
and strange to say, notwithstanding its apparent 
incredibility, it would seem that the human body 
itself may become so impregnated with these ele- 
ments,or otherinflammable matter,as to take fire spon- 
taneously, and be almost entirely consumed. Human 
knowledge is so limited in its extent, that we should 
pause with great circumspection before we venture 
to deny the possibility of any thing; for facts, 
which may at first sight appear difficult to believe, 
may become subsequently explained on very simple 
princi Vulgar and ignorant persons can easily 
play the sceptic, and deny the possibility of every 
thing which extends beyond the sphere of their own 
narrow and limited experience ; but it remains for 
those who are with higher philosophy, to 


witnesses, and to explain them after- 


number of his family, he is almost sure to be afilicted | wards, according to the theories which may be 
to exactly a certain degree by the loss of any indi- by the 


advancement of science. We 


the Father of Heaven has himself placed under his vidual infant; for simply this reason, that every one | shall here select a few instances of spontaneous 


charge. Even the infidel can never form the wish 


has established its own claim to his affections, by | combustion ; which, we believe, have been recorded 


that his child should be the same: he may dare | °° peculiar trait of its appearance or character. | by witnesses whose veracity cannot fairly be im- 


many things upon the peril of his own soul, but he 


own mind may be torn by the demons of doubt and 
error, but he will keep his child steadfast if he can, 
melting nightly at the infantine prayer, which he 
cannot offer himself. If a parent has been impru- 
dent, and now suffers the bitter effects of his folly, in 
misfortunes which have exposed him to the con- 
tempt of mankind, here still is a resource. He can 
steal by night to the couch of his children, and, 
beside the unconscious babes, whose fate hangs all 


It is a lovely and fan wagers trait of human — 
: - | that the parent is rather apt to appreciate the lost | authorities. 
cannot dare to hazard the soul of his child. His} (314 cheve all the rest. The impossibility of a! Cornelia Bandi, Countess of Cesina, an Italian 
realization of his hopes regarding that infant, just | lady, sixty-two years of age, having felt drowsy one 
makes all those hopes the brighter, so that the | evening, retired earlier than cont 
twilight of the child’s dead existence is more splendid | attended by her maid until she fell asleep. When 
than the broad day of its living life. The surviving} the girl, on the following morning entered her 
babes are all more or less connected with the com- | mistress’s apartment, for the purpose of awakening 
mon-place of this world—the homeliness of nature ;| her, a dreadful spectacle presented itself. At the 
but that fair-haired innocent, which went to its place 
in the blush and dawn of its faculties, what might | of ashes, in which the head, legs, and arms of the 


peached, and which remain recorded on the best 


to bed, and was 


distance of four feet from the bed there was a heap 


: : : oo it not have been ? Then, the stirring grief of part-| Countess alone could be traced. The head la 
— = “it on ‘tor oe heey ing with that face that was our own—that more | between the legs, but the half of its posterior part, 


nisery, weep himself into good resolutions, and into 
comfort. 

‘One of the chief sources of a parent’s pleasure in 
contemplating children, lies in the prospects which 


than friend, though but an infant—to break off all 
the delightful ties of prattling tenderness, that had| consumed. The legs and arms were uninjured. 
bound us even in a few months to that gentle form | ‘This case was communicated to the public by Dr. 
for ever! A sorrow like this is long in being alto-| Cromwel Martimer, in the Philosophical Transac- 


together with the brain and chin, were entirel 


it is impossible to avoid forming regarding their gual quenched ; it comes in soft gusts into the heart | jons in 1745. The following is another case, the 


future lives. No parent ever contemplates an un- 


sunny as itsown sweet eyes — stainless as its incor- 
rupted heart. There is ever hardly any parent who 
rests content with hoping that his children will 


J years, in the snthenticlty of which cannot be doubted. Don G. 
| of stronger and stern feelings. e image lives) Maria Bert 

happy fate for his child: all the look forward is always before us in unchanging infancy, and beauty, went tu the fair of Filetto, and having walked about 
and innocence ; it ever seems to be walking in our | aj) day, retired in the evening to the house of a 
eyes as of soi, with its bright curling hair, and its| relation at Fenille to spend the night. Upon his 


oli, a friar, who lived in Mount Volere, 


be as fortunate and happy as himself. They must lightsome carol ; and we long for heaven, that we | arrival, he went direct to his bed-room, and had a 


be much more so: they must reach heights of dis- 


may enjoy that uo small portion of its pleasures— | handkerchief placed between his shoulders, beneath 


tinction far above any he had ever presumed to|* restoration to the company of that mortal angel | his shirt. In a few minutes after having been left 


expect for himself To the parent who has occasion 


which has been reft away. 


alone, a singular noise mingled with cries, was 


to lament his unhappy circumstances in life, what} popyLAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 


treasured consolation there is in these fond imagin- 
ings. The father, as he broods moodily over enter- 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


heard from his room; and when the people of the 
house rushed in, they found him on the floor, sur- 
rounded by a lambent flame. When visited next 
morning by Joseph Battagalia, a surgeon of Ponte 


to some narrow scene of action unworthy of In explaining the different sources of light and| Basco, the body was found much burned; he 


ee blighted, and a spirit confined for immediate 
its ies—one casual glance alights upon the fair 


heat, we have already stated, that, during the de-| lingered in pain, and died the fourth day after- 


irr : : composition of animal and vegetable matter at the| wards. The details of this case appeared at the 
glorious bottom of standing pools, a certain gas is often|time in a German periodical. Another instance, 
e prospective ep ge of his offspring. The generated, which ignites immediately that it comes | worthy of notice, and the authenticity of which of 


mother, who looks back to the comforts of an early 


in contact with common atmospheric air. 


The ignis | ma relied on, is the following :—Anne Neli‘s 


; fatuus known also by the names of the Will o’ the | wife to a wine and porter merchant, living in Souht 
ee, — ee Wisp, or Jack o’Lanthern, is thus occasioned ; and | Frederick-street, Dublin, let in her husband, who 
her former happiness arise in the prospects of that the fact of its appearing in boggy or marshy districts, | had been out at a party, between twelve and one 
endeared being, and is for the time consoled. Itis has given rise to the popular superstition, that it is| o’clock on Saturday night. After some altercation 
this habit of formin g flattering anticipations | an evil sprite endeavouring to beguile the traveller | had taken place between them, both being in a state 

—_ ditch or pond. The Aurora | of intoxication, Mr. Nelis went up stairs to bed, but 


ing the fates of our children, that renders the loss of into some luckless 


them in infancy so very severe calamity In reality, Borealis, or northern lights, so often witnessed in|in a few minutes came down to request his wife to 


the life of a child is 


ittle value; it has as yet cost * This exquisite little hymna is extracted from a volume of aceompany him, an invitation which she positively 


little, either in care or expense and, unless in parti- | excellent, but, we fear, neglected poetry, lately published under | declined, upon which he took with him her candle, 
olds 


cular circumstances it 


. the tithe of “ Enylish Songs, and other Smail Poems, by Barr. i j reso ; 
but an uninportant | Cornwall.” The ~~ naune of the author, we walidiend, observing, that if she was Ived to sit up, she 


place in society. Yet it is in this very want of all | Procter; and in him mach of the old pure spirit of poetry is should do so in the dark. Next morning the maid- 
sea oer of its value, that the poignancy of the revived,—the poetry of nature and of the affections. 


As a farther specimen of this delightful volume, and akin to 


chiefly lies. We lament it, not at all for what | ,be subject of the above, we extract 


it was at the time of its death, but for what it}. THE POET’S SONG TO HIS WIFE. 
might have been if it had been spared. We often How many sammers, love, 
; that theloss of an infant is lamented with Have I been thine ¢ 

a more violent and unappeasable grief than that of Se, Seve, 
an and this is simply because, in the one wins, 
case, the damage is ascertained, and forms but one 2 ae se 
distinct idea; while, in the other, itis arbitrary, 
vast, beyond imagination. A child is, in one sense, 
a dangerous possession: it is apt to warp itself into me pane ow a 
the vitals of our very soul ; so that, when God rends Soe lines of care sound both 
it away, the whole mental fabric is shattered, It Po. 2-H 
should always, then, be borne in mind, that life is For joys scarce ienees 
the more uncertain the nearer its commencement, Sweet looks we half forget j= 
and that the beings we are disposed to appreciate book pbuh 
most are those whom we are most apt to lose. Ah, with what thankless heart 

The feelings of a parent, regarding a child in dan- 

. Like sudden spring! 
aiid. They tell how mach owe 
A ,coverbial expression tw extreme confuricn, To Uwe and Time. 


servant having opened the windows of the back 
parlour, observed something in the arm-chair in 
which Mrs. Nelis usually sat, which she at first 
sight imagined to have been put there by young 
Nelis, who at the instant entered the room, ior the 
a of frightening her. Upon examination, 

wever, it turned out to be the remains of her 


* To prepare this gas artificially, pour into a glass retort a little 
water, then add a small quantity of caustic potash, and, when this 
is dissolved, drop into the solution a few small pieces of phos- 
phorus. Then place the beak of the retort under water, and apply 
to it the heat of a spiritlamp. The gas immediately appears 
rising in bubbles through the water, and the moment they reach 
its surface, and come in contact with the air, they burst into 
flame. The action which here takes place may easily be under 
stood, The gas required is a combination of hydrogen gas with 
a certain proportion ef phosphorns, and is therefore called the 
perphoxphuretted hydrogen, In the experiment before us, we 

ave in the retort water, potash, and phosphorus, Now, water 
consists of two gases, oxygen and hydrogen, and, when the heat 
of the lamp is applied to this mixture, the water is decomposed. 
Its oxygen goes to a part of the phosphorus, forming phosphoric 
and hypophosphorus acids, which unite with the potash, and its 


hydrogen which remains then bines with another portion of 
the phosphorus, and so forms this, the perphosphuretied hydro- 
gen gas. 
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mistress, which were found in the following state :— 
She was seated in the ¢hair at a distance from 
the fire, which appeared tu have burned out, with 
the head leaning upon her right hand, and bearing 
behind against the wall. The trunk of the bod 
was burned to a cinder, as also the clothes whic 
invested it; but the region of the pelvis, and the 
and lower extremities of the body had sus- 
tained no injury. Her face had a scorched appear- 
ance; but her hair, and the she had put in it, 
had The back and seat of the chair had 
not suffered, but its arms were charred on the inner 
side, where in contact with the body. With the 
exception of the arms of the chair, the surrounding 
bodies were not injured by the combustion. The 
room was filled with a penetrating and disagreeable 
odour, which lasted many days. Mr. Wood also, a 
Wesleyan clergyman, residing in Limerick, relates 
the following case in the Methodist Magazine for 
1809 :—Mr. O’Neil, keeper of the Five pounds Alms- 
house in the city of Limerick, was awakened about 
two o’clock, a.m., by a person knocking at his door, 
upon which he rose, and having inquired who 
knocked, he opened the door, and going with the 
person who called him into his apartment, which lay 
under Mrs. Peacock’s room, he found a dead body 
lying on the ground burning with fire, and red as 
copper, having dropped down from the loft; he saw 
a large hole the size of the dead body burned 
through the boards and ceiling. He instantly ran 
up stairs, and having broken open Mrs Peacock’s 
room-door, saw in the middle of the room the burned 
hole through which the body had fallen. Having, 
with assistance, quenched the fire about the hole, 
he examined by what means the body had taken 
fire, but could find no cause. There was no candle 
or candlestick near the place; no fire in the grate 
but what was raked in & ashes, as is the manner 
of preserving fire by night; the room was examined, 
ql aching had taken fire but that part of the floor 
through which she had fallen ; even a small basket 
made of twigs, and a small trunk of dry wood which 
lay near the hule, escaped, and were not so much as 
touched by the fire. Here likewise we shall add 
another case on apparently good authority. Mrs. 
Stout, widow of a watch maker, and married a 
second time to a man of the name of Hanna, went 
to bed one evening in apparent health, and was 
found next morning burnt to a cinder, on the floor 
of herbed-room. When discovered, a vapour was still 
issuing from her mouth and nostrils, and those parts 
of the body, the form of which had not been altered, 
immediately crumbled down on being handled. 
Her chemise and night cap remained uninjured. 
This case occurred in 1808, in a place called Coote 
Hill, in the county of Cavan. The subject was a 
woman about sixty years of age, and an inveterate 
dram drinker. The Rev. Mr. Ferguson, of Camden- 
street, Dublin, has also attested the following facts : 
—a woman of about sixty years of age, who lived 
with her brother in the county of Down, retired one 
evening to bed with her daughter, both being, as 
was their constant habit, in a state of intoxication. 
A little before day, some members of the family 
were awakened by an extremely offensive smoke 
which pervaded their apartment, and on going into 
the chainber where the old woman and her daughter 
slept, they found the smoke to proceed from the body 
of the former, which appeared to be burning with an 
internal fire. It was as black as coal, and the smoke 
issued from every partof it. The combustion having 
been arrested, which was effected with difficulty, 
life was found entirely extinct. Her daughter sus- 
tained no injury; nor did the combustion extend to 
the bed or bed clothes, which exhibited no other 
traces of fire, than the stains produced nt the smoke. 
Ace rding to the testimony of one of the relations, 
who is represented as a woman of the strictest 
veracity, there,was no fire whatever in the room. 

In Germany, France, and Great Britain, so many 
cases of a similar description have occurred, that we 
could easily lay before our readers the details of 
other analogous instances ; but these are sufficient to 
shew the curious and remarkable fact that the 
human body is, in certain conditions, capable of 
generating a which, the moment it comes in 
contact with air takes fite. This has hitherto hap- 
pened principally to those who have been addicted 
to ardent spirits; that is, to those whose bodies 
have, from excessive drinking, become saturated 
with alcohol; and it is well known, that, after 
death, the internal organs of such persons—even the 
brain—will give out the odour of spirits. The gas 
which is thus formed is a compound of hydrogen 
and phosphorus. Hydrogen is one of the principal 
constituents of water; and may ~ the decomposi- 
tion of water, be easily obtained. Now, the human 
body contains a great quantity of water; and phos- 

also, in a combination with eathly matter, 


enters into the composition of bones, and other so- 
lids of the body. is being premised, it is not 
difficult to understand, how in certain cases the 
phosphorus may be set free, so as to enter into 
combination with the hydrogen, producing this in- 
flammable gas. Hence, it is not necessary to apply 

a spark, or flame, to the body, which becomes so 

ignited; and only those parts may be destroyed 

which present the requisite proportion of phospho- 
rus; accordingly the clothes of such persons are not 
destroyed, nor fa water put out the flame ; be- 

cause the water contains hydrogen, and, being im- 

mediately decomposed, its hydrogen unites with an 

additional proportion of phosphorus, and so renews 
the gas, which thus spontaneously inflames. Vic 

D’Azyr, Lecat Lair, Boy p, Dupuytren, and Marc, 

have, with many other celeb: men, paid particu- 

lar attention to the phenomena exhibited during the 
spontaneous destruction by fire of the human body. 

Only recently M. de Fontenelle read a paper to the 

French Acateeny, in which he draws the following 

general conclusions :— 

1. Spontaneous combustion generally happens to 
those who are habitual drinkers. 

2. Old women are most subject to this calamity. 

3. The combustion is always general, but sometimes 
very partial, the feet, hands, and the top of the 
head, are the only parts that have been pre- 
served. 

4. This kind of burning does not inflame the most 
combustible substances. 

5. Water, instead of diminishing, increases the 
flame. 

Such are the general facts which have been estab- 
lished on this interesting subject, and the moral 
we wish here to draw from their detail, is simply 
this,—that we should all of us hesitate before we 
dogmatically assert any thing to be false, because it 
does not accord with our own experience; for the 
progress of sciences hereafter, with which we are at 
present unacquainted, may explain, on very simple 
principles, the very facts which appear to us the 
most startling and incredible. 


THE HAUNTED HEAD. 


Ir was yet early in May morning, in the year 1540, 
when two travellers alighted at the little cabaret, known 
by the sign of the ‘* Les quatre fils d’Aymon,” at the 
entrance of the forest of Fountainbleau. ‘hey rode two 
very sorry horses, and each of them carried a package 
behind his saddle. These were, the famous Benvenuto 
Cellini, as mad a man of genius as the sun of Italy, 
which has long been used to mad geniuses, ever looked 
on, and his handsome pupil Ascanio, who were carrying 
some works of art to the King of France, at Fountain- 
bleau. For particular reasons, Cellini set out by himself, 
leaving Ascanio; and he, getting tired towards evening, 
proposed to walk in the forest ; but, before setting out, was 
specially warned to take care, in the first place, that the 
Gardes de Chasse did not shoot him instead of a buck ; 
and in the next, that he did not stray too near a large 
house, which he would see at about a quarter of an 
hour’s walk distant to the right of the path. This house, | 
the host told him, belonged to the Chancellor Poyet, 
who said he did not choose to be disturbed in the 
meditatiors to which he devoted himself for the good of 
the state, by idle stragglers. To enforce his orders, too, 


He looked up to the wall to consider the best means oz 
enabling the lady to scale it, when he saw above it a 
man’s head looking at them. Ascanio at first thought 
they were betrayed, but the ion of the face which 
he continued to lvok at, removed his alarm on this head, 
It was a very fine countenance, highly intelligent, and 
uncommonly good humoured. It seemed, as well as 
Ascanio could guess, by the thick beard aud mustachios, 
to belong to a man of middle age. He had a long pointed 
nose, bright eyes, and very white teeth : a small cap, 
just stuck on the left side of his head, gave a knowin, 
sort of look to his appearance, and added to the arc 
expression of his visage, as he put his finger on his lip 
to enjoin silence, when Ascanio looked up at him. 
‘* Hush,” he said, “it is a very reasonable bargain on 
both sides, very disinterested and strongly sworn to, 
And now, my children, as I have been a witness to it, 
although unintentionally, I feel bound to help your 
escape.” Ascanio hardly knew what answer to make ; 
but, as he saw it was perfectly indifferent to the stranger, 
who knew the whole of his secret, whether he should 
trust him or not, he resolved to accept his offer, and 
pon | immediately set about getting the lady over ihe 
wall. 

While employed on this, three fellows were seen 
stealing round the walls with their swords drawn. ‘* By 
St. Denis, we have been reckoning without our host,” 
cried the stranger; ‘‘they don’t mean to let us part 
thus. Come, my spark,”’ he said to Ascanio, “you 
will have some service for that sword you wear, and 
which, pray Heaven, you know how to use. Do you 
stand on the other side of the tree, madam,” he added, 

utting the lady, whose name was Beatrice, on his 
orse, ‘‘and, if the worst should betide, gallop down 
the path, keeping the high road, till you come to Paris : 
inquire for the Nunnery of St. Genevieve, and give this 
ring to the abbess, who is a relation of mine; she will 
ensure your protection.” The lady received the ring, 
and, half dead with horror, awaited the issue of the con- 
test. The assailants game on with great fury ; and as 
they were three to two, the odds were rather in their 
favour. They consisted of a Gascon, Captain Sangfeu, 
the porter, and a servant, who seemed in no great hurry 
to begin the fight: they appeared astonished at finding 
two opponents, having seen only Ascanio from the house. 
They fell on, however, in pretty good order. It hap- 
pened to be the lot of the stranger, perhaps because. he 
was the bigger man, to encounter the servant and the 
captain. Just as they came up, he loosened his cloak 
from his throat, and twisting it very slightly round his 
arm, he made as serviceable a buckler as inman should 
wish to use. Upon this he caught the captain’s first 
blow, and dealt, in retura, so shrewd a cut on the serv- 
ing man’s head, as laid him on the forest turf without 
the least inclination to take any farther share in the 
combat. The fight was now nearly equal ; and, to do 
him justice, the Gascon captain was a fair match for 
most men: the stranger, however, was one to whom 
fighting was evidently any thing but new; and, in less 
than five minutes, the captain lay beside the servant, so 
dead, that if all the moaks ia Christendom had sung a 
mass in his ears, he would not have heard it. 

“‘T have owed you this good turn a very long time, 
my gallant Captain Sangfeu. I have not forgotten an 
ill turn that you did me at Pavia, when you did not wear 
the rebel Bourbon’s livery ; but there’s an end to all, 
and you die as a soldier should.” And as the stranger 
muttered this, he wiped the blood-drops off his owa 
sword, and looked at the fight which was continuing 
between the Swiss and Ascanio, but did not feel inclined 
to interfere. ‘‘ Save him, for mercy’s sake!” cried the 
lady. ‘* By our Holy Lady,” he replied, “* I think he 


he had an ugly raw-boned Swiss for a porter, who) 
threatened to cudgel every one who walked too near his | 
ae wall. There was also a hint of a poor yous | 
ady being shut up in this guarded mansion. A long, 
garden, enclosed by a high wall, and thickly planted on | 
both sides with trees, which entirely concealed its 
interior from view, was at the back ; and it was this 
which Ascanio first approached, 

He heard a low voice, which he thought was that of a 
woman in distress, and listening more intently, and ap- 
proaching nearer, he was satisficd that his first impression 
was correct. He distincily heard sobs, and such expres- 
sions of sorrow, as convinced him that the person from 
whom they proceeded was indulyivg her griet alone. A 
large birch tree grew against the garden wall near the 

lace where he stood; he paused for a moment to 
eliberate whether he could justify the curiosity he 
felt, when the hint of the hustess, that a lady was 
imprisoned there, came across his mind, and, without 
farther hesitation, he ascended the tree. Ascanio 
looked from the height he had gained, and saw a young 
female sitting on alow garden seat, immediately below 
the bough on which he stood. She was weeping. At 
length, raising her head, she dried her eyes, aud, taking 
up a guitar which lay by her, she struck some of the 
chords, and played the symphony to a plaintive air 
which was then well known. Ascanio gazed in breath- 
less anxiety, and wondered that one so fair should have 
cause for so deep a sorrow as she was evidently suffering 
under. Ina colloquy which ensued, she exhorted him 
to fly; told him she was an orphan whom Poyet wanted 
to force into marriage ; and finally agreed to elope with 
her young lover. 

Ascanio clas the maiden in his arms, and once 


kissed her fair forehead, by way of binding the compact. 


wants no aid. He is making gallant play with his 
slender rapier there against the large weapon of the 
Swiss. You shall see him win you, madam, or I have 
mistaken my man. Well evaded!—there he has it!” 
he shouted, as Ascanio’s sword entered his antagonist’s 
body, until the shell struck against his breast bone, and 
the giaut fell at the youth’s feet. ‘‘ The varlet may get 
over it,” said the stranger, kicking the servant’s body ; 
“* but for the other two, I'll be their gage they'll never 
come out to assassinate honest men on moon-light 
nights again. But away with you,” turning to Ascanio; 


‘*we shall have the whole country up in five minutes ; - 


begone :" and te held the horse, while Ascanio mounted. 
But what will you do?” returned@the youth. “I am 
not far from home; and if the hunt should become hot, 
I'll get up one of these trees; but take care of the 
horse ; he'll carry you six leagues an hour. Good bye, 
Rabican,” he added, patting the steed’s neck, who, by 
his pawing, seemed to know ats master. 


The lovers did indeed put the speed of this noble , 


animal to the test, and his gallop was as wild as if it 
would neverend. But, on reaching Paris, Ascanio was 
at a loss how to dispose of his fair charge. Cellini was 
at this time living in an old castellated house on the left 
bank of the Seine, which had formed part of the Nesie 
Palace, and which Cellini had cailed “« {1 Piceol Nello.” 
Almost all the chambers, excepting the few in which 
they dwelt, were occupied by the numerous works in 
winch the artist was engaged. At length Ascanio’s 
fertile invention suggested to him an expedient, ‘y 
which he might ensure an asylum for the lady for a 
short time, at least until he should be able to explain 
the whole affair to Céllini. A the odd whims 
which from time to time, reigned in the crazy brain of 
Cellini, that of making a colossal statue of Mars had 
for a long time been paramouat, aad he had procewica 
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@o far as to muke the head of the figure, when sowe other 
freak drew off his attention. This head was about as 
a space in the court-yard of ‘‘ 1) Piccol Nello.” 
The frame was made of solid timber, and the outside 
covered with .. very thick plaster which was Koger 
into the form of a gigantic face, re nting the aspect 
od of Battles ; Tern Took 


of the God of Ba and a very terrible affair to 
upon it was. Ascanio, who had often been much 
annoyed by 


he discordant noises with which his master 
is 


ree as she lisened to the conversation which ensued, | 
heard the odious voice of her opp the cl ! 
lor. She could not see any of the persons, unless she 
looked out of the eyes of the figure, and this she dared 
not do lest she should discover herself. ‘* Aad this,” 
said the king, ‘* is what eall the Devil's Head ?” 
“* Who cals it so?” asked Cellini, fiercely ; ‘* it is the 
head of Mars, and whoever has called it the head of the 
devil, is an ass and a liar!” ‘* Patience, vyood Ben- 
veouto,” said the king ; * let us hear what they have to 


labours, and no less by the 
talking of the old housekeeper Catherine, had found a 
refuge from both in the cavity of this head, where he 
bad formed a very convenient, and not a very small 
apartment. Here he used to study painting and music, 
both of which he loved far better than either sculpture 
or working in gold ; and he had been wise enough never 
to tell Cellini or any other person of this retreat. He 
entered it easily by a chasm from the ground, and a 
small ladder, which ae had placed withinside, conducted 
him to his chamber. 

Cellini’s oddities and the unceremonious method he 
had ado of getting possession of the “Il Piccol 
Nello,” made him many enemies. Among others, 
there was a wretched little tailor, who had the honour 
of being employed for some of the Conseillers du Parle- 
ment. This tailor became the implacable foe of Cellini. 
He took a garret directly opposite his house, where he 
used to watch the motions of ‘‘ 11 Piccol Nello,’’ and, to 
soften the exasperation of his mind, he bestowed on 
them from morning till night all the maledictions his 
ingenuity could invent. He had heard noises proceeding 
from the monstrous plaster head in the court-yard, and 
even sometimes, in the dead of the night,he had seen 
two streams of light issuing from the great eyes; but, 
as he had no notion that Ascanio was then within the 
head, drawing by the light of a lamp, or playing on a 
guitar, which he accompanied with his voice, the little 
tailor’s fears and malice induced him to spread a report 
that Cellini was an enchanter, and that the ‘‘ Testa di 
Marte” he had made, was some demoniacal contrivance 
which he had animated for the destruction of the good 
city of Paris. Not content with reporting this through- 
out the quarter in which he dwelt, he told it among ail 
the laquais of all the consiellers he knew, until at length 
the story of the Devil's Head in ‘* Il Piccol Nello” was 
as well known as any other current lie in the city. In 
this chamber Beatrice was placed. 

Meanwhile, the chancellor had found his bullies 
where Ascanio left them, but could persuade none of the 
three to tell him what had brought them into so sad a 
plight ; and for this reason,—two of them were dead, 
} the other was so faint, from the loss of blood, that 
he could not speak, and seemed very likely to follow his 
companions. The chancellor, however, pursued the 
fugitives, resolved, in his rage, to devote the youth to 
utter ruin, as soon as he should catch him ; and, in the 
mean time, he pro to glut his rage by sacrificing 
Benvenuto Cellini, who, as we said before, had made 
himself many enemies. Aware of Cellini’s favour with 
the king, he was obliged to tread warily ; but the super- 
stition of that age rendered a charge of sorcery too grave 
to be parried. The haunted head was, therefure, made 
the hinge on which the artist’s ruin was to turn; and 
the Duchess d’Estampes, the king’s mistress, and his 
majesty's confessor, both enemies of Cellini, entered into 
the confederacy against him. The confessor devoutly 
believed in ali the — of the Romish church, and 

thought it highly probable that a man who could execute 
such beautiful sculptures, a3 Cellini had exhibited on 
the preceding day, must be in league with the devil. 

When, therefore, the chancellor began to tell his story, 

these two worthy personages chimed in, and backed his 
villanous project so well, that the good-natured king 
was diverted from his first intention, which had been to 
kick the chancellor, and to leave the confessor and the 
sultana (the only two persons in the world of whom he 
had ever been afraid) to themselves. He said he would 
see Cellini, who had staid all night in the palace by his 
orders ; and the artist was accordingly sent for. 
“How now, Cellini!” said monarch, as he 
coached, ‘‘ did 1 send for you to Paris that you 
should bring with you troops of fiends and demons, 
who, it is said, help you in your works?” ‘I have 
no devils to help me in my work,” said Cellini, ‘ but 
your majesty’s subjects ; and if my great countryman, 

Alighieri, were to me through all the darkest places 

n the Inferno, I could not find worse fiends.” ‘‘ But 

here,” said the king, ating out the papers ‘two men 

swear that you have a head of the devil in ‘11 Piccol 

Nello,’ that the whole of the neighbourhood is 

infested by his legions, to the disturbance of the public 

wanquillity, and the great scandal of our holy church.” 
The confessor er himself, ‘* I abjure the devil and 
his power,” said Cellini, crossing himselt with no less 
fervour; “and, next to them, 1 hate and abhor the 
villains who have thus slandered me to your gracious, 
majesty. Cive me to know their names, and | swear 
they shall Le better acquainted with the real devil ere 
long.” ‘The king decided on examining into the matter 
Hy; but Ascanio had married the fair Beatrice 
Deere the royal commission got to Paris, and was going 
to restore the stranger's horse accordi 
he had received, at the time it arriv 
Marte, wherein the bride was lodged. 


to the directions 
at the Testa di 


The consternation of Beatrice may be better imagined 
than described, when she heard the arrival of so man 
strangers, but it was increased to an almost intolerable | 


say against the head, which seems to be a very fine work 
of art, whether it has been wrought by man or demon,” 
The chancellor who had taken care on the journey to 
make his plans, now produced the little tailor, who saw 
here a glorious opportunity of being revenged on his! 
formidable antagonist. He, therefore, began a long 
story, every third word of which was a hie, about the 
sights he had seen and the sounds he had heard, in and 
about this dreadful head. He had often seen the foul 
fiend himself go in and out, he said ; he had heard the 
devils performing the sacred office of mass backwards ; 
he had seen flames issue from the mouth ; and, no longer 
than last night, as he was a Christian and a tailor, he 
swore that be had seen two fiends enter the head, imme- 
diately after which it was seen to roll its fiery eyes in a 
manner truly horrible and awful. 

It would be impossible to convey any adequate notion 
of the extravagancies which Cellini committed, while 
this little idiot was uttering his lies. If he had not been 
restrained he would have killed him on the spot; he 
roared all sorts of imprecations, he cursed every tailor 
that had been on the earth since the creation, and then, 
adding all those curses together, he heaped them in a 
Jump on the head of the particular tailor then before 
him: in short, he acted so whimsical a madness that 
the king laughed until his sides ached. The chancellor, 
however, took up the matter in a much more serious light. 
He said it was evident, from the relation of the witness, 
that some foul deeds were practised, and that the head 
ought to be exorcised ; never doubting, that if he could 
once gain the assistance of the clergy, they would invent 
some pretext on which Cellini might be sent to prison, 
and knowing that their influence with the king was much 
greater than his own. The confessor fell into his scheme 
readily, and said he did not doubt that there was a spirit 
in the head, and repeated that it ought to be exorcised. 
The king had no objection to this, and as he had already 
enjoyed the farce so far, he wished to see it played out. 
Some of the brethren of the neighbouring Carmelite 
church were sent for, in all haste, and preparations made 
for the exorcising. The confessor directed a large stick 
of faggots, which stood in a corner of the yard, to be 
laid around the head ; because, he said, the application 
of fire was always necessary to dislodge @ sp'rit so malig- 
nant as that appeared to be which had taken up its abode 
in this structure. ‘The preparations were soon made, 
and a torch applied, when a faint shriek was heard to 
issue from the om All the bystanders looked aghast ; 
the priests crossed themselves; even the king looked 
grave; Cellini’s hair stood on end ; and the tailor ran 
away. At this moment, Ascanio had returned from the 
park, and learning from a bystander that they were about 
to exorcise the Bogie Head, at the Italian sculptor’s, 


because there was a spirit in it, he rushed in just time | P® 


enough to dash the torch from the hand of a iay brother 
of the Carmelites, who was applying it, and whom he 
knocked down, at the same time trampling out the fire 
which had begun to catch one of the faggots. 

** Fiends! monsters!” he cried, ‘‘ advance one step, 
and your lives shall be the forfeit!” Beatrice heard his 
voice, and, almost fainting with terror, she rushed out, 
and threw herself into his arms. Supporting her with 
his left arm, and holding out his sword with his right, 
he continued to menace all who should approach. 
*« What means all this?” cried the king. But Ascanio 
was too much busied in encouraging the terrified girl, to 
listen to the question. The old chancellor, however, 
who recognized Beatrice instantly, now thought that his 
plan had succeeded even beyond his expectation. ‘‘ My 
gracious liege,” he cried, ‘‘ this maiden is a ward ot 
mine, whose person I require to be instantly restore to 
me ; the youth I charge with having, in company with 
others, slain three of my household, and having carried 
off the maiden by force.” ‘It is false,” cried Beatrice, 
as she threw herself franticly at the king’s feet, ‘* they 
were killed in fair combat, and I went willingly with 
him to seek protection from the cruelty of that vicious 
tyrant. Here, at your majesty's knees, | implore your 

ity and protection.” ‘‘ But what says the youth?” 
asked the king of Ascanio, who had been gazing on him 
in almost stupifying astonishment. He saw before him, 
in the person of the gallant Francis, the r who 
had so generously aided him in the forest of Fontain- 
bleau. ‘* Has he any witness besides that maiden, who 
is too deeply interested in this matter, to prove that he 
killed his antagonist in fair fight?” ‘* He is one of a 
band of murderers and ravishers,”” cried the chancellor 
ma rage; ‘he has no witness.” ‘ Thou art a liar, 
Cone thou wert a thousand chancellors,” replied the 
youth; ‘‘and since peaceful men like thee do not make 
war but on weak maidens, | defy thee by thy champion. 
No, my liege,” he added, turning to the king, and kneel- 
ing—* | have no witness, save God and your majesty.” 
«And may every honest man have witnesses as good 
in iime of need, to oppose to perjurers and lawyers. He 
is 00 , chancellor ;—by my holy patron, Saint 
Denis, 1 believe he could himself have killed those three 


murderous villains whom thou didst retain; but know, 


= 
that | helped him—that I cut the throat of that traitor, 
Sangfeu, whom iu spite of me, thou didst cherish, to do 

s which thy black heart planned bat dared not 
achieve. I helped him to carry off the maiden, thy dead 
friend's daughter, whom thou didst basely 3 and, 
if he had not been there, I had done it myself.” 

The king and his train then departed, leaving the 
young people with Cellini, whom the disgrace of the 
chancellor had put into mighty good humour. He 
made Ascanio tell him the story of the fight in the forest 
over and over again ; he kissed Beatrice, and called her 
his child ; he forbade all work in ‘Ll Piceol Nello” for 
a week ; had the wedding celebrated with great magni- 
ficence ; and said, that of all the works he had ever pro- 
duced, none had made him so happy as La Tesva vr 
Manre.— Hommage aur Dames. 


TUE ADMIKABLE CRICHTON. 


Towards the end of the sixteenth century, a young 
Scotsman travelled on the contiuent, and appears to have 
possessed learning and accomplishments, greater than 
night have been expected at his age, which were so well 
appreciated by his contemporaries that he has ever since 
passed by the name of the Admirable Crichton. By this 
designation he is known to many, who are wholly igno- 
rant of the supposed excellent qualities on account of 
which he acquired it. His is a great name to boast of, 
but nobody can tell why. What great or mentorious 
action did he perform? what useful invention did he 
bequeath to his country? what valuable work did he com- 
pose? We ask in vain; for no one ever heard his 
name mentioned in connexion with any of these things, 
nor indeed in connexion with any thing else but the 
word Admirable. 

It so happens that there is one point in which we can 
judge of the abilities of this wonderful person. He was 
as celebrated for his proficiency in the poetic art, as for 
his oratorical powers and his profound acquaintance 
with almost every branch of knowledge. Some frag- 
ments of his productions have been preserved, which are 
printed in the appendix to his life, written by Mr. 
‘Tytler; and we are fairly entitled to sup that these 
were the parts best worth preserving. What indications 
of extraordinary genius are to be discovered in these pre- 
cious relics? Our readers shal! have the opportunity of 
deciding for themselves. By the translation which we 
present of the Ode to Lorenzo Massa, it will be seen that 
it has no pretensions to any thing like poetical fire, 
Crichton’s biographer has indeed pronounced it to be 
‘a little lyric poem, which for classic elegance, might 
do hosour to any age of modern Latin poetry ;” and 
Lord Woodhouselee nas called it ‘‘ a beautiful specimen 
of the lyric style of writing.” But, however willing to 
acquiesce in the decision of these critics, we -have been 
unable to discover in this ode any of the glowing thouglits 
which might have been supposed necessary to prompt so 
high an eulogium. It appears merely a commonplace 
copy of verses, neatly enough expressed, addressed to a 
great man in order to bespeak his favour. In the original 
Latin, the use of which language, with its dignified and 
sonorous flow, has acquired the fame of inspiration 
for many a meagre grammarian, the wantof the * living 

wer’ of poetry is not soeasily detected, so much attentioa 
1s required to ascertain, in the first place, the accuracy of 
the rhythm and the degree of felicity displayed in the use of 
idiomatic expressions. It is the characteristic of a certain 
of spurious wit that it cannot be transferred to ano- 
ther language ; and perhaps no bad criterion of general 
excellence is, whether it will bear translation. Brought 
to this test, the ode to Massa is found greatly deficient ; 
but it is worth perusing for the satisfaction of knowing 
exactly what are the true merits of that man who has 
been elevated into so mysterious and uniecountable a 
reputation. ‘The ode is such that it will be none the 
worse of a few words to explain the occasion of it. 
“* Soon after his arrival in Venice, in 1581),” says Mr. 
Tytler, ‘* Crichton was publicly introduced to the Doge 
and the Senate, in whose presence he made an oration, 
of which the eloquence was so brilliant, and the manner 
of delivery so perfect!y graceful, that, in the words of 
Imperialis, he was esteemed a prodigy of nature. He 
afterwards disputed upon different subjects of theology, 
philosophy, and the mathematics, before the most emi- 
nent professors of the city, and an immense congourse of 

ple, who, attracted by the high reputation which he 
had acquired, now flocked from all quarters to hear him. 
A great and general impression seems to have been 
made at Venice, by his uncommon learning, his en- 
gaging manners, and various accomplishments.” It 
seems to have been after these public displays of his 
talents that he addressed the ode to Lorenzo Massa, se- 
cretary to the Venetian Republic, as in the sixth stanza 
there is an allusion to the favourable reception he ex- 
rienced from the ** coetus,” or assembly that attended 
nis disputations, and to the numerous friends that these 
procured him. It was to bespeak the favour of the se- 
cretary, as an individual patron, that the following ode 

was written :— 

TO LORENZO MASSA. 


Wuen I had lett my Scottish home, 
O'er seas and distant climes to roam, 
Fired by a strong desire to view, 
Unwonted scenes aud cities new, 
The Muses their blest guidance gave 
Across the fiercely rnshing wave, 
Fotlow'd my devious footsteps still, 
Awl keep me safe from every ill, 


As did the Cyprian queen of 
Attend ber by sca aud 
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. Mr. Raeburn accordingly set out for Rome, | which Sir Henry received at Rome from Mr. Byers, a 
well furnished with introductions from Sir Joshua to the | gentleman of great taste, and to which he invariably ad- 
most eminent artists and men of science in that capital. 
He spent two years in Italy, assiduously empluyed 4n| mory. Whether it was the principal figure or the 
studying those great works of art with which that coun- | minutest accessory, he had it always before him ; and 

abounds. He travelled with all practicable expe-| to the strict observance of this rule he ascribed, in a 
dition to and from Italy, without stopping at Paris, or | great measure, his continued improvement, and the ge 
at any other place. nuine and natural character which his pictures always 

His powers now fully matured, Mr. Raeburn returned | preserved. — 
in 1787, to his native country, and immediately es-| The active mind of Sir Henry was by no means con- 
tablished himself at Edinburgh. Having taken apart-| fined within the circle of his profession. Indeed, those 
ments in George Street, he came at once into full em-| who best knew him, conceived that the eminence to 
ployment as a portrait painter. Martin, who was still| which he attained in it was less the result of any ex- 
on the field, soon found himself eclipsed, and retired. | clusive propensity, than of those general powers of mind 
Raeburn became the only portrait painter of eminence ;| which would have led to excellence in any pursuit to J 
and he continued always decidedly the first, notwith-| which he had directed his attention. Though in a great 


Nor shculd I scorching deserts brave, 

Or farthest Gaditanian wave, 

Or stray through savage Indian brake, 
forsake. 


Rat, the rongh ocean's dangers o'er, 

] See me on friendly Adria’s shore ; 

’ My home left, its chilly sky, 
To be the guest of Italy. 

Nor did the assembly, learn’d and wise, 
Me, a poor wanderer despise ; 
eos still their care prolong, 


Massa, the glory of a famous line! 

Sote sharer of the cares of state! 
In thee the highest virtues shine, 

And wealth combines to make thee great. 
Since, then, thon art the Muses’ friend, 


On whom their favours they bestow : 


burgh, to adorn both that and other banches of the art. 
That favour which thou dost extend 


A life spent in one place, and in uniform application 
to professional pursuits, affords few materials for nar- 
rative. 

The real history of Mr. Raeburn is that of his paint- 
ing; but his, unfortunately, only himself could fully 
have given. Having stored his mind with ideas drawn 
from the purest school of modern art, he was indebted 
Tue subject of the present memoir may be considered | for his subsequent improvement solely to his own reflec- 
as the founder of the resident school of Scottish painting. | tions, and the study of nature. He was never in the 
Scotland had not failed to produce artists of eminence, | habit of repairing to London ; and, indeed, he did not 
both in history and portrait. Among the latter, Jameson, | visit that metropolis above three times, nor did he reside 
called sometimes the Scottish Vandyke, and Allan Ram-| in it altogether more than four months. He was thus 
say, son of the poet, hold most respectable places. | neither in the habit of seeing the works of his coatempo- 
Their country, bowever, did not affo tronage ade-| raries, nor the English collections of old pictures. 
quate to their merits; and they were obliged to seek | Whatever disadvantage might attend this, it never stop 
employment and distinction in the sister metropolis. the career of his improvement. Probably, indeed, 
During the last half century, however, the progress of |it had the effect of preserving that originality which 
wealth and taste led to a sensible improvement in this | formed always the decided character of his productions, 

icular; and during the early life of Mr. Raeburn, | and kept him free from being trammelled by the style of 

vid Martin, though an artist of only secondary talent, | any class of artists. Perhaps, also, the elevation and 
and not to be compared to his two predecessors in the | dignity of style which he always maintained, might be 
art, had obtained very considerable employment in| greatly owing to his exclusive acquaintance with the 
Edinburgh. works of the Italian masters. In English collections, 

Henry Raeburn was born on the 4th of March, 1756, | the Dutch specimens are necessarily so prominent, both 
and was the son of Mr. William Raeburn, a respectable | as to number and choice, that a familiar acquaintance 
manufacturer at Stockbridge, then a village about a mile | with them must be apt to beget a taste for that homely 
distant from Edinburgh, though, in consequence of the | truth, and minute finishing, in which their merit consists. 
great extension of that city, it has now become a closely| ‘Ihe first excellence of a portrait, and for the absence 
contiguous suburb. While yet a child, he had the mis-| of which nothing can atone, must evidently be its re- 
fortune to lose both his parents ; but this want was sup-| semblance. In this respect, Sir Henry's eminence was 

lied to him, as much as it could be, by his elder| universally acknowledged. In the hands of the best 
rother, William, who succeeded to the business, and | artists, there must, in this part of their task, be some- 
acted to him always the part of a father. We under-| thing precarious ; but, in a vast majority of instances, 
stand that Sir Henry, during his youthful education, did | his resemblances were most striking. They were also 
not discover any particular propensity to the art in| happily distinguished. by being always the most favour- 
which he was destined so remarkably to excel. It was| able that could be taken of the individual, and were 
only observed, at the class of arithmetic, when the boys | usually expressive, as well of the character as of the 
were amusing themselves in drawing figures on their| features. his desirable object was effected, not by the 
slates, that his displayed a very striking superiority to | introduction of any ideal touches, or any departure from 
those of the other boys; but this did not lead any | the strictest truth, but by selecting and drawing out 
farther. In other respects he was distinguished by the | those aspects under which the features appeared most 
affection of his companions, and formed, at that early | dignified and pleasing. He made it his peculiar study 
period, intimacies with some of those distinguished | to bring out the mind of his subjects. His penetration 
friends whose regard accompanied him through life. | quickly empowered him to discover their favourite pur- 
Amongst this number was the Lord Chief Commissioner | suits and topics of conversation. Sir. Henry’s varied 
Adam. knowledge and agreeable manners then easily enabled 

The circumstances of young Raeburn rendering it| him, in the course of the sitting, to lead them into an 


urgent that he should, as early as p . d | animated discussion on those ascertained subjects. As 


To all who love them, to me show. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN, 


standing the able artists who have since risen in Edin- | degree self-taught, his knowledge was varied and exten- 


sive. His classical attainménts were considerable ; but 
mechanics and natural philosophy formed the favourite 
objects of his study. To these, in a particular manser, 
he devoted the leisure of his evenings, when not inter- 
rupted by the claims of society. Sculpture was also an 
object of his peculiar study ; and so great was his taste 
for it, that at Rome he at one time entertained the idea 
of devoting himself to that noble art, as a profession, in 
peonane to painting. A medallion of himself, which 

e afterwards executed, satisfied all men of taste who 
saw it that he would have attained to equal excellence 
in this art, had he made it the object of his choice. 
Few men were better calculated to command respect 
in society, that Sir Henry Raeburn. His varied know- 
ledge, his gentlemanly and agreeable manners, an ex- 
tensive command of anecdote, always well told and hap- 
pily introduced, the general correctness and propriety of 
his whole deportment, made him be highly valued by 
many of the most distinguished individuals in Edio- 
burgh ; both as a companion and asa friend. His con- 
versation might be said, ia some degree, to resemble his 
style of painting,—there was the same ease and sim- 
plicity, the same total absence of affectation of every 
kind, and the same manly turn of sense and genius. 
But we are not aware that the humorous gaiety and 
sense of the ludicrous, which often enlivened his con- 
versation, ever guided his pencil. 

Sir Henry Raeburn, like Raphael, Michael sage 
and some other masters of the art, possessed the advan- 
tages of a tall and commanding person, and a noble and 
expressive countenance. He excelled at archery, golf, 
and other Scottish exercises ; and it may be added, that, 
while engaged in painting, his step and attitudes were 
at once stately and graceful. 

The mental qualities of this excellent man - 
ed with the graces of his conversation and exterior. By 
those who most intimately knew him, he is described as 
uniting, in an eminent degree, the qualities which com- 
mand genuine estee Ilis attend on the duties of 
religion was regular and exemplary. In domestic life, 
he appeared peculiarly amiable. Though so much 
courted in society, he seemed always happiest at home, 
in the bosom of his family and of his grandchildren ; 
and he was sure to unbend himself by mingling in their 


| youthful sports. To young men who were entering the 


arduous career of art, he shewed himself always a most 
active and generous friend. Whether acquainted or not, 
they were welcome to come to him, and were sure of his 
best advice and assistance. Notwithstanding his exten- 


to provide for his own support, he was accordingly, at| they spoke, he caught their features, enlivened by the 
the age of fifteen, apprenticed to.an eminent goldsmith | strongest expression of which they were susceptible. 
in Edinburgh. 1t was soon after this that he began to} While he thus made the portrait much more correct and 
paint miniatures. In what manner this taste first showed | animated, his sitters had a much more agreeable task 
uself is not exactly known; but it certainly was alto-| than those who were pinned up for hours in a con- 
gether spontaneous, without lesson or example, and | strained and inanimated posture, and in a State of 
without even having ever seen a picture. His miniatures | mental vacuity. So agreeable. indeed, did many of the 
were executed, however, in such a manner as drew im- | most distinguished and intelligent amo-g them find his 
mediate attention among his acquaintances. His master | society, that they courted it ever after, and studiously 
then took him to see Martin’s pictures, the view of | converted the artist into a friend and acquaintance. 

which altogether astonished and delighted him, and| Besides his excellence in this essential quality of por- 
made an impression which was never effaced. He con-| trait, Sir Henry also, in an eminent , 
tinued to paint miniatures; they were much admired, | those secondary merits, which are requisite to constitute 
and were soon in general demand. His time was fully |a fine painting. His drawing was correct, his colouring 


| 
| 


sive engagements and pursuits, a large proportion of bis 
time was always spent in rendering these kind offices. 
When unable to command time during the day, he 
would engage them to come to him early in the morn- 
ing. In passing sentence on the works of his brother 
artists, he evinced the most liberal candour, and, even 
where unable to bestow praise, was scarcely ever heard 
to blame. 

The merit of Sir Henry was amply acknowledged, 
both by literary to by theese formed for the 
promotion of art. He became a member of the 
Society of Edinburgh, of the Imperial Academy cf 
Florence, of the Academy of New York, and of the 
South Carolina Academy. On the 2nd of November, 


— 


occupied, and he genera!ly painted two in the week. 
As this employment of course withdrew his time from 
the » am arrangement was made, by which his 
master received part of his earnings, and dispensed with 
his attendance. 

In the course of his apprenticeship, young Raeburn 
degan to paint in oil, and on a large scale. Vo aid him 
b this task, he obtained from Martin the loan of several 
pictures to copy; but that painter did not contribute 
advice or assistance in any other shape; and having 
once unjustly accused the young student of selling one 
of the copies, Raeburn indignantly refused any further 
accommodation of this nature. Having begun, how- 
ever, to paint large oil pictures, he scon adopted them 
in preference to miniatures, a style which he gradually 
gave up; nor did his afier manner retain any trace uf 
that mode of painting. 

At the expiration of his apprenticeship, Mr. Raeburn 
became professionally a portrait painter. At the age of | 


twenty-two, he married a daughter of Peter Edgar, sq..| ployment as a portrait painter was constant; and his | when he received a letter from Mr. Peel, announcing 
of Bridgelands, with whom he received some fortune. | leisure hours were devoted to other pursuits. Although 


Ambitious still farther to improve in his art, he repaired 
to London, where he introduced himself and his works 
to the notice of Sir Joshua Reynolds. That great man 
instantly saw all that the young Scotsman was capable 
of, gave him the kindest recetion, and earnestly advised 
kim to enlarge his ideas by a visit to Italy. He even 


offered, haa it been necessary, to supply him with 


rich and deep, and his lights well dis There was | 1812, the Royal Academy of London elected him an 
soinething bold, free, and open, in the whole style of his | Associate ; and on the 10th of February, 1815, they 
execution. The accessories, whether of drapery, fur- | named him an Academician. This honour was con- 
niture, or landscape, were treated with elegance and ferred in a manner quite unprecedented, not having 
spirit; yet without that elaborate and brilliant finishing, | been yer by any application whatever ; while in 
which makes them become principals. These parts | general it is the result of a very keen canvass; and at 
were always kept in due subordination to the human | that very time, the candidates were particularly nu- 
figure ; while, of it, the head came always out as the | merous. 
prominent part. Animals, particularly that noble spe- The time was come, however, when the talents of the 
cies, the horse, were introduced with peculiar felicity ; | artist were to meet a still more brilliant and imposing 
and Sir Henry's equestrian raits are perhaps his very | homage. His Majesty, in the course of that visit, which 
best performances. The able manner in which the ani- | has left so many grateful recollections in the mind ef 
mal itself was drawn, and in which it was combined | his Scottish subjects, determined to shew his esteem for 
with the human figure, were equally conspicuous. .. .| the fine arts by a special mark of honour conferred on 
Sir Henry painted portraits of most of the celebrated | the most distinguished of their professors. This vier 
individuals by whom Scotland has been illustrated | was happily fulfilled by conferring on Mr. Raeburn the 
during the last forty years. dignity of knighthood. So far was this from having 
Sir Henry did not devote any part of his attention | been the result of any application, that Mr. Raeburn 
either to historical or to landscape painting. His em-|had not the remotest idea of it till the evening before, 


the Royal intention, and requesting him to meet his 


his pieces were carefully finished, yet he painted with | Majesty next day at Hopetoun-house. The ceremony 


uncommon expedition. His firm and sure touch enabled | was performed in the great saloon, amid a numerous as- 

him to execute at once what others effected only by suc- | semblage of company, and with the sword of Sir Alex- 
cessive trials and operations. Evea Sir Thomas Law- | ander Ilope. 

‘Lhe honour thus conferred on Sir Henry being com- 

1 by public opinion, conterred eoual 

the receiver. Hrs brotne: 


rence, we to say, 
though he received a hi price his pictures, pletely sanctioned 
was om paid for his time than Raeburn. he advice ' credit on the bestower and 


5 His guide and solace still the same, | 
' Throagh threats of hostile sword and flame; 
My brethren in the love of song. 
| 
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artists, instead of being moved with any feelings of 
envy, considered it as a noble tribute, which threw new 
lustre on themselves and their profession. These —_ 
ments ex a given to Sir 

Sir Henry received afterwards the appointment of 
portrait-painter to his Majesty for Scotland ; a nomina- 
tion, however, which was not announced to him till the 
very day when he was seized with his last illness. The 
King, when conferring the dignity of knighthood, had 
expressed a wish to have a portrait of himself painted 
by this great artist ; but Sir Henry's numerous engage- 
ments prevented him from visiting the metropolis for 
that purpose. It reflects great honour on the subject of 
this memoir, that he never gave way to those secure and 
indolent habits, which advanced age and established 

tation are so apt to engender. He continued, with 

the enthusiasm of a student, to seek and to attain 
further improvement. The pictures of his two or three 
last years are unquestionably the best that he ever 
painted. But perhaps, the most interesting part of his 
recent works consists in a series of half-length portraits 
of eminent Scotsmen, which, during this period, he ex- 
ecuted for his private gratification. 

This amiable and excellent man was suddenly affect- 
ed with a general decay and debility, not accompanied 
by any visible complaint. ‘This state of illness, after 
continuing for about a week to baffle all the efforts of 
medical skill, terminated fatally on the 8th of July, 
1823, when he bad reached the age of 67. 

Public honours were rendered to his memory, both in 
Edinburgh and London. 

Sir Henry, as we already observed, married early in 
life, and y Raeburn survives him. He had two 
sons, the elder of whom, Peter, a most promising youth, 
who inherited his father’s genius, died at the early age 
of nineteen. Henry, the second son, is married, and 
has a family. From his society his father always de- 
rived peculiar gratification, and, with the affectioaate 
disposition which distinguished him, had entirely adopt- 
ed his family as his own. During the whole period of 
their joint lives they lived under the same roof.—Annuul 
Obituary, quoted in the Literary Guzette. 


VARIETIES OF THE HUMAN RACE, 


In a certain point of view, man is one distinct crea- 
ture; the rational sovereign of all other animals. It 
is found, however, that there are at least three kinds of 
men on the face of the earth; each of which kinds is 
different in many respects from the rest ; and that even 
of these three kinds there are many subdivisions, and 
also some curious mixtures. 

Upon the whole, the general tradition of Christen- 
dom, that the three departments of the whole continent, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, were divided among Noah’s 
sons, Japhet, Shem, and Ham, gets some countenance 
from the scientific inquiries into this curious subject. 
The three races are called by learned men, Caucasians, 
Mongolians, and Negroes; and, in general, they are to 
this day respectively confined, with slight exceptions, 
to Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The Caucasians, who inhabit nearly the whole of 
Europe, may be called the fair race. They take their 
name from the mountains of Caucasus, which lie be- 
tween the Caspian and the Black Sea, and where the 
very finest, and most beautiful specimens of the human 
race are still to be found, among the people called Cir- 
cassians. Perhaps the name Caucasians was only ap- 
ome by scientific men to the fair races of Europe, 

use the people about Caucasus appeared to be the 
perfection of that branch of mankind, and because every 
variety appeared to have been a departure from that 
standard. ‘Ihe general features of the Caucasian race, 
are, an oval shape of the head, white skin, and hair of 
every shade of colour. 1n respect of mental power t! 
seem to have been intended to assert a mastery over all 
other races, for they have ever been in the front rank of 
Civilization. In the Caucasian mind, philosophy, science, 
and the arts, have found a genial home for upwards of 
thirty centuries; while the other races have remained 
in little better than their original barbarism. The Cau- 
casians appear as if they had dispersed from their ori- 
inal country along both sides of the Mediterranean. 
On the southern shore of that sea, they are traced by 
analogies of language io the Assyrians, the Chaldeans, 
the Arabs ; in the Vhenicians, the Jews, and the Abys- 
sinnians, who were Arabian colonies ; aud probably in 
the ancient Kgyptians. ‘This last branch seems to have 
been inclined, in a remarkable degree, to mysticism : 
from it have sprung those religions, the influence of 
which has proved the most widely extended and most 
durable. Science and literature have flourished occa- 
sionally among these people, but always clothed in 
strange ang mystic guise, and obscured by a highly 
figurative diction. Besides the shoot thus sent into 
Africa, another was sent into the large Asiatic peninsula 
of Hindostan, which has since been subdued by a to- 
tally different branch from the distant islands of Britain, 
#0 that, in all probability, these allied races of people 
will yet again mingle their blood, after having been 
. @part for thousands of years. Part of the same great 
branch extended along the northern shores of the Medi- 
terranean, into Greece, Italy, and Germany. Hence it 
is found that there is a likeness between the Hindoos- 
tanee lang and the classical ues of ancient 
Greece and as also the German , which 
row mixes so largely with that of Great Britain and 


other countries of the north of Europe. The German 
language is found in one variety (the Sclavonian) in 
Poland, Russia, and Bohemia; and in another (the 
Teutonic), in modern Germany, Denmark, Holland, 
the British Isles, Sweden, &c. 

Previous, however, to this general diffusion of the 
Caucasians over Europe, the country seems to have 
been partially peopled by an aboriginal race, whose 
origin is not to be . They are called Celts, or 
Kelts ; and it appears that the enlightened Caucasians 
dispersed them in all directions, to the extremities of the 
continent. They are now to be found, in a more 
or less mixed state, in the French province of 
Biscay (the Basques), in Wales, in Ireland, and in the 
Highlands of Scotland. The original Europeans are, 
perhaps, nowhere so pure as in the last mentioned dis- 
trict. ‘The fastnesses of the northern part of the Bri- 


tish isle afforded them protection for centuries, we j 


may almost say for thousands of years, after they had 
been driven out of all the level countries of Europe. 
Within the recollection of people still alive, they hardly 
owned the nominal government of the country in which 
they lived ; and, on one occasion, acting for an exiled 
dynasty, had nearly revolutionized the state. 

The origin of the ancient Persians is the same with 
that of the East Indians; and their descendants at the 

resent day, with, perhaps, an admixture of the Mongol 

lood an complexion, bear the strongest marks of 
affinity to the European nations. By way of making 
this plain to our readers, it may be mentioned, that, 
even in familiar domestic words, there is a striking 
likeness between the terms used by the Persians and 
those use by the Lowland Scotch, a limited and secluded 
race, situate at the opposite extremity of the older he- 
misphere. For instance, our word fairy is plausibly 
= to be the same with the Persian peri, which 
refers to a similar spiritual being. Another example is 
still more surprising: the word gvose, as implying the 
hot iron of a tailor, is from gahouse, the Persian verb 
signifying to smooth. It may also be mentioned that 
the word eerie, which is used in Scotland to describe the 
peculiar feeling which arises in the mind in a solitary 
and dismal scene by night, is from the Hindoostanee,— 
though it is innumerable centuries since the two tribes 
could have used the words together, at the head quar- 
ters of the race. 

The Scythian, or Tartarean branch of the Caucasian 
race, at first extended towards the north and north-west 
of Asia. Accustomed to a vagabond and predatory life 
in those immense tracts of country, those wandering 
tribes left them only for the purpose of devastating the 
iuhesitance, and subverting the establishments of their 
more fortunate brethren. The Scythians, who, at a 
more remote period, made irruptions into Upper Asia ; 
the Parthians who there destroyed the dominion of the 
Greeks and Romans; the Turks, who overturned the 
Saracen empire in Asia, and subdued, in Europe, the, 
unhappy remoant of the Grecian people,—all sprung 
from this mighty branch of the Caucasian race. 

The Finlanders and Hungarians are hordes of the 
same division, seemingly strayed, as it were, into the 
midst of the Sclavonian and Teutenic nations. The 
north and west of the Caspian Sea are still inhabited by 
people of the same origin, and who speak similar lan- 
guages, but intermixed with a variety of petty nations of 
different descent, and discordant tongues. The Tartar 
people have remained longer than the rest, in the region 
extending from the mouth of the Danube to the farther 
branch of the Irtish, where they so long proved formid- 
able to the Russian empire, though at Jength subjected 
toits sway. The Mongois, however, in their ¢ 


The natives of the north of both Europe and Asia, 
such as the Laplanders and Esquimaux, spring, accord- 
ing to some authorities, from the Mongolian race. Ac- 
cording to others, they are only degenerated off-shoots 
from the Scythian branch of the Caucasian variety. 

Lastly, the Negro, or fully black race, is chiefly con- 
fined to Africa, possessing the whole of that vast, and 
little explored continent, except the northern extremities, 
which border on the Mediterranean. Its chief features, 
besides the coal black complexion, are crisp woolly hair, 
flat nose, and low cranium. In the prominence of the 
lower part of the face, and thickness of the lips, it ma- 
nifestly approaches to the monkey tribe. The hordes of 
which this race is composed, have always remained in a 
state of barbarism, except where they ave been tians- 
planted as slaves into another soil, and partially illumi- 
nated by European masters; a process which is re- 
marked to be 7 difficult, and not likely to make a 
great progress, till the negro race has been under culti- 
vation for several generations. 

In this segregation of mankind into three great flocks, 
no place or department has been found for the original 
Americans. ‘the truth is, they cannot properly be re- 
ferred to any one of the three races, nor yet do they exhibit 
any peculiarities sufficient to constitute them a fourth 
variety. Their copper-coloured complexion is not suffi- 
cient. The lank black hair would seem to approximate 
them to the Mongols, if their well-defined features and 

rominent nose did not oppose such a classificatiun. 
ir languages are likewise as innumerable as their 
tribes ; and no mutual analogy has yet been ascertained 
between them, nor any affinity with the dialects of the 
ancient world. 

The preceding paragraphs we have chiefly derived 
from the pages of the ‘* Regue 4nimal” of M. Cuvier, 
who ranks as the greatest naturalist of modern times. It 
remains to be remarked, that modern navigation and 
commerce have produced many decisive alterations upon 
the ancient settlements of the human race. In the 
immense continent of America, we see, within the last 
three hundred years, hordes of Europeans spreading 
themselves inward, upon the grounds once occupied by 
the uncivilized races just alluded to, who are now, in 
South America, mixed, in a small proportion, with the 
intruding people ; but, in North America, are regularly 
driven back as the Cancasians advance, so that they 
must at last hang in small remnants upon the coast of 
the Pacific Ocean, like our Celts in Biscay and the 
Scottish Highlands. This piling of Europeans upon 
Europeans, must produce at last strange mixtures. 
When we turn our eyes to the East Indies, we see 
another s of the same kind likely to commence 
immediately, the dominion of the ground having been 
already obtained. 


CRIMINAL TRIALS. 


Many strange pictures of the manners of the peop'e 
and of the practices of the courts of law may be diawa 
from the criminal records of Scotland. We oftea 
shudder while we read, not so much because the crimes 
are greatly more atrocious than those perpetrated in our 
day, as because they disclose to us a state of society to 
which crime was familiar. Revenge was a part of the 
business of life, in the prosecution of which abettors were 
easily found, and the bloody accomplishment of which 
might be punished indeed, but inferred not the slightest 
degree of di e. The law which had to struggle 
against these disorders, to be in any sort effectual, must 
be in many Tespects summary—even cruel ; and we are 


have mingled their blood with these nations ; aad we 
discover many traces of this intermixture, more especially 
among the nations of Lesser Tartary. 
We now come to describe this Mongol race, which, as 
we have said, in general terms, belongs to Asia. The 
rsonal characteristics of the Mongols, are a half 
lack, or olive complexion ; prominent cheek bones ; flat 
visage ; narrow, and oblique eyes; hair, straight and 
black, and scanty beard. ‘To the eastward of the ‘Tartar 
branch of Caucasians, the Mongols begin to be disco- 
vered ; from which boundary they extend to the eastern 
ocean. This race has formed mighty empires in China 
and Japan, and occasionally extended its conquests on 
this side of the great central desert of Asia; but its 
civilization has long appeared stationary. ts branches, 
the Calmucks, &c., are still wandering shepherds, per- 
petually traversing the Great Desert. ‘Tlirice did these 
nations—under Attila, under Gengis, and under ‘Tamer- 
lane—spread far and wide the terror of their names. ‘lhe 
Chinese are thought, moreover, to have been the most 
early civilized, not only of this race, but of all the 
nations of the world. ‘The Japanese, and the Coreans, 
and almost all the tribes which extend to the north-east 
of Siberia, under the dominion of Russia, are, in a 
great measure, to be ranked under this division of 
mankind. With the exception of a few Chinese literati, 
the Mongolian nations have but one religion, though in 
many sects—the superstition of Fo. ‘The origin of the 
Mongolians seems to have been in the mountains of 
Altai, as that of ours was in the Caucasian. We cannot, 
however, trace the course and propagation of the branches 
of the one so we | as those of the other. The history of 
these shepherd nations is as fugitive as their establish- 
ments. the records of the Chinese, confined to their 
own empire, throw but little light on the traditions of 
their neighbours; nor can the affinities of languages 
so little known lend much assistance to our researches, 


not to wonder if the powers which it put into the hand 
of the magistrate were sometimes exerted with rigour 
when the offender was completely in his mercy; with 
apparent remissness where the delinquent belonged to an 
influential faction, whom to have set at defiance might 
have involved the peace of the kingdom ; and too olten 
with indecent severity or undisguised oppression where 
private interest was pursued under pretence of public 
Justice. Yet we are apt to judge with too much harsh- 
ness of the conduct of those who administered the law 
in former times. If their decisions do not correspond 
with what our modern notions tell us they ought to 
have been, we are filled with indignation, and inveigh 
against them as if they had been blameably remiss in 
their endeavours to ascertain the truth, or had wilfully 
closed their eyes against it. But if we could abstract 
ourselves from all the knowledge that has been gained 
since their time, and from the greater readiness with 
which longer experience has taught us to apply it, 
still more if we could assume the prejudices with which 
the age surrounded them—if, in short, we were to con- 
sider not only the shortcoming, but the circumstances 
that caused it, we should no longer wonder at the errors 
and imperfections which at first sight appeared to us so 
monstrous. It is not always safe to predicate that if 
more enlightened magistrates could have been found, 
the interests of society in its earlier stages would have 
been better promoted. It is perhaps more true that the 
progress of civilization would have been retarded by the 
efforts of such men, instead of others who had a rougher 
edge, but were on that account better suited to the 
period when they lived. ‘Ihe carpenter who, in order to 
the construction of some useful article, should com- 
mence his labours upon a log of wood with his finer 


tools, would be derided by his fellow-workmen, and 
have but poor success besides in his undertaking. The 
axe must lop off the gnarled parts of a trunk, and the 
saw farther reduce it to a manageable snupe, before the 
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plane can be applied with advantage. And it would be 
as the find fault with his 
hatchet because it did not cut as smoothly as the plane, 
or to imagine that the latter could have done the work of 
the axe better than the axe itself, as it is in the historian 
to censure the conduct of public men of former times, 
because they did not employ, upon the rough elements 
with which t had to deal, the silken policy of 
modern days. ith these preliminary observations, we 
think it will be no unprofitable thing to submit to our 
readers from time to time an account of some of the 
trials which took place in the Court of rt. an 
era preceding the modern more impro' rm 0} - 
cess; the Sotavials for which rm been sup lied by 
Mr. Pitcairn’s laborious and most useful publication, 
the Criminal Trials. 
HAMESUCKEN.—ROBERT KENT. 

This is one of the cases in which the parties con- 
cerned, who were neighbours, carried on hostilities, 
assaulting, retreating, and practising stratagems, in order 
to take each other at a disadvantage, more according to 


the usual system of prolonged warfare between coutend- | 


ing powers, than under the temporary impulse of over- 
powerin ion, which is seen to be the ordinary 
cause of bloodshed in the quarrels of individuals. The 
dissension arose from a very inconsiderable circum- 
stance, namely, a cuff given by the lady of one house 
to a servant belonging to another. At the time when 
the indignity was offered, either because the insult was 
not deemed to be very heinous or because the oppor- 
tunity was not favourable for revenge, Gabriel Mont- 
ty retired with his man Kent to the house of his 
Frother John at Thridpaiit. This latter person, how- 
ever, seems to have had a uliar aptitude in dis- 
cerning the niceties upon which a Scottish feud de- 
pended ; and prevailed upon them to set out again that 
same night, with the intent of _— a bloody ven- 
nce from Hew Montgomery of Hesilhead, by whose 
wife the slap had been given. They preceeded to the 
lace accordingly, and remained all night in a house 
Bard 3 next morning, finding the gate opened, they 
entered, and went up stairs to an apartment, where 
Marion Sempill, the mistress, was employed in some 
household affairs, with only a servant girt beside her. 
Xent seized her by the hair of the head, dragged her 
backward, struck her with his fists, and kicked her 
unmescifully, so that her bowels were broken, and she 
was disabled for life. His master, in the meantime, 
was stationed beside the door, with a pistol presented, 
hoping the screams of the lady would bring her husband 
to her assistance, and that be might shoot him as he 
entered. Hew Montgomery happened to be out of the 
way for the time; and the two unmanly assailants, per- 
ceiving the alarm to be given, and that the servants 
would soon assemble and overpower them, rushed out 
locked the tower gate behind them, caught a horse, and 
fled to Thridpairt. As soon as the gate could be broken 
open, Hesilhead followed with two servants, whom he 
despatched to reconnoitre, and approached the eutrance 
to Thridpairt by himself. John and Gabriel Montgo 
mery, seeing him alone, came out armed, both set upon, 
and wounded bim behind and before; and thinking 
their revenge now accomplished, left him for dead. Some 
friends, however, came and carried him home in plaids, 
and he recovered. This was in July, 1576, and the 
same month, Gabriel Montgomery was killed by some 
of Hesilhead’s adherents. In August, John Montgo- 
mery, with his brother, Walter and Kent, coming armed 
to Netherton of Hesilbead, seized one of Hew’s servants, 
and then letting him escape, pursucd him in expectation 
that his tnaster would see his danger, and come out to 
the rescue. Their scheme failed, however; and for 
these various infractions of the peace, they were brought 
to trial in December. The facts charged against them 
being of a complicated nature, the jury by the mouth of 
John Somervell of Cambusnethan, returned a verdict of 
acquittal. No sooner were the prisoners released, than 
they made another attempt to gratify their revenge, 
for which they were indicted afresh in the January 
following. But the case was continued to the justice- 
air of Renfrew and Lanark, and we cannot trace the 
proceedings further. 


WILFUL ERROR IN ASSIZE—SOMERVELL OF CAMBUS- 
NETUAN AND OTHERS, : 

The acquittal of Kent gave rise to the indictment of 
the jury by whom he was tried. At that time, after 
reading the indictment, it was a very common thing for 
the king’s advocate to take a protest, that if the verdict 
did not accord with it, the jury should be liable to a 
prosecution for wilful peiversion of justice. In the 

nt case this course was adopted, but we do not 
now what penalty folluwed, the trial having been post- 
poned from the day first appointed for its taking place, 
and no entry regarding it afterwards appearing in the 
record; but instances frequently occurred where a re- 
fractory jury were punished by heavy fines and impri- 
sonment. This was complained of as an iniquitous 
interference with the independent exercise of opinion, 
but was not formally abelished till the reign of William 
and Mary. 

It may seem unaccountable that any law should 
sanction a mode of trial so totally inetfcient as that by 
& jury, who had not even the appearance of possessing 
the power of judging according to their consciences, 
bet were told beforehand, that if they did not decide as 
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the crown counsel wanted them, they should be con- 
diguly punished. But the case does not bear quite 
so flagrant an aspect when other circumstances, in 
which the ancient form of process differed from jhe 
present, are taken into consideration, It was customary 
for criminals to be pursued at the instance of private 

rosecutors, with concourse of the king’s advocate. 

hese private prosecutors were commonly the next of 
kin to the sufferers by the crime, and therefore, very 
frequently, the most competent witnesses against the 
accused. Where a man had been murdered, for example, 
in his own house, the testimony of his wife, if she had 
been an eye witness, was the most conclusive that 
could be had. According to the practice of the time, 
she appeared as a party against the murderers, but, that 
her evidence might not be lost, she was required to make 
oath to the truth of the facts specified in the indictment ; 
so that, in many cases, the crime charged might be con- 
sidered to be established against the panel by the indict- 
ment itself. The jury, too, where it was possible, were 
selected on account of their knowledge of the circun- 
stances, and the advocate often referred to this know- 
edge as a proof of the crime. Sometimes we find a 
jury taking protest, that a verdict of acquittal should 
not subject them to prosecution for wilful error, ‘‘ inas- 
much as the indictment was not sworn, nor the facts 
notour, nor any evidence written or oral produced ;” 
from which it would appear that the king’s advocate had 
not the power of preferring a charge of that nature in 
the case of all acquittals indiscriminately, but only 
where the verdict was at variance with such evidence as 
was at that time held to constitute a proof. Thus, the 
‘oro of prosecuting jurors for wilful error proves to 
ave been by no means so monstrous as it might seem 
at first sight. 


GUERNSEY.* 

Tue happiest community which it has ever been m 
lot to fall in with is to be found in the little island of 
Guernsey. The pictures of want, filth, and crime, 
which so frequently shock the eye of humanity in our 
own country, and which appear to a still greater extent 
in Treland, and many parts of France, are not to be met 
with in Guernsey ; but in their stead are to be seen the 
happy signs of abundance, comfort, and tent t 


not found, the former will rarely be met with. Be that 
as it may, however, the fact is, that the streets and 
roads of Guernsey are not disgraced by the appearance 
either of the prostitute or the beggar. 

Two establishments, called the Town and Country 
Hospitals, exist in the island, to which all persons are 
sent who, for any reasons whatever, are unable to ob- 
tain an honest livelihood. In these establishments are 
to be found females who would otherwise be living by 
prostitution,—the habitual drunkard,—the lunatic,—the 
destitute orphan,—all have here an asylum, and are 
removed from the temptation and misery to which they 
would otherwise be exposed. 

I visited the town hospital, situated, not in the town 
itself, but in the outskirts, and I was very much gratified 
with what I saw. The scene was a busy one: the men 
were occupied, some in weaving cloth, some as tailors, 
others as shoemakers, &c. The women were engaged 
principally in washing. In addition to the washing for 
the hospital, a great deal is taken in from families living 
in the neighbourhood, and by this means the women do 
much towards paying the expense of their maintenance. 
The greater part of the cloth, shoes, &c., which the men 
manufacture, is sold. The men are also employed as 
a loying the nd t profitable 

By thus employi men and women a‘ 

of. them to turn a great stone, as 
is done in some of our parishes, the expense of the 
maintenance of the inmates of the hospital is greatly 
reduced. The average yearly expense of exch inmate 
is not more than seven pounds, notwithstanding that at 
least half of those in the hospitals are boys and girls 
who produce but little, being the greater part of the 
day in school ; and notwithstanding, also, that there 
are many lunatics and infirm people, who are of course 
unable to do any thing towards their own support. The 
number of inmates in the town and country hospitals 
together, is about three hundred, and their expense to 
the island is about £2,000 a-year. 

The arrangements of the hospitals, and the discipline 
Maintained in them, are excellent; at the same time, 
the inmates are treated with great kindness, are allowed 
an abundance of wholesome food, and are well 
clothed and lodged. Those whose conduct deserves 
reward, are frequently allowed to visit their friends for 
a day or so; but if the privilege is abused, and, for 


The poor man has his neat little house,—is surrounded 
by his cheerful family, and is under no apprehension 
that he shall not be able, with moderate labour, to 
vide a full meal and a comfortable lodging jor all who 
are dependent upon him. 

What are the causes of this superior state of things 
in Guernsey? Why is it that within so short a dis- 
tance of places where the pining labourer is but half 
fed and half clad, the man of Guernsey should have a 
well-stored board, and abundance of clothing? The 
climate is not peculiar ; the land is not remarkably fer- 
tile. The southern parts of England are quite equal to 
Guernsey in both these particulars. How is it, then, that 
Guernsey should be so much a-head in the career of 
happiness? Guernsey hus superior laws—superior insti- 
tutions. And the state of things in Guernsey is one 
among the thousand proofs that have been given, that 
the prosperity and happiness of a people are much more 
pependent on its laws, institutions, and the manner in 
which its government is carried ou, than on climate and 
fertility of the soil. 

I have twice visited the island of Guernsey under 
circumstances favourable for becoming acquainted with 
its condition: and, in the hopes of directing general at- 
tention attention to a model from which much might with 
advantage be adopted, I will give a brief account of 
what fell under my observation. 

One of the most striking changes which the visitor, 
whether from England or France, meets with on his 
landing in Guernsey, is the entire absence of beggars. 
That miserable compound of imposture and real distress 
—the wandering mendicant—is there unknown. A 
tradesman who has been established at St. Peter’s Port 
(the town of the island) for upwards of thirty years, 
assured me that during the whole of that period he had 
never once seen a beggar. For myself, P neither saw 
nor heard of one: and I was sati from all I learnt, 
that a beggar is in Guernsey a being of a past age. —a 
creation of history,—a fit subject for the speculations 
of the antiquary,—but too completely covered with the 
dust of ancient times, for those of the present day to 
examine. 

Not only is the island free from beggars, but it is free 
a'so from those debasing but unfortunate creatures, 
whom the twilight of evening briogs forth from their 
hiding-places, like swarms of moths, to join the giddy 
dance round the flame that is soon to destroy them. 
Prostitution proceeds fron the same sources as mendi- 
city,—want and ignorance,—and where the latter is 


* Guernsey is one of the Norman Isles, which are near the 
north-western coast of France. These islants are in the pos- 
session of the English. They once formed part of the Dachy of 
Normandy, the whole of which was formerly ander the dominion 
of Enzland. When, happily tor all parties, the Enelish were 
compelled to abandon their claim to Normandy, the little islands, 
of which Guernsey forms one, remained attached to England, 
The extent of the island is abont 25 square miles, ant its popala- 
tion about 20,000, T have, in mos* cases, confined the following 
observations to Guernsey, becanse 1} can speak of what relates to 
tat island from my own observation, The other islands 1 have 

may say respecting Guernsey, would app ually to Jersey 


instance, if any one returns to the hospital in a state of 
intoxication, he is not allowed to leave the hospital 
again for several months. On the whole, whether we 
regard these hospitals as asylums from misery, or a3 
schools of morality, I must say that 1 have never 
seen any institutions n this country that would bear 
comparison with them. 

There are many causes which co operate in preventing 
any numerous class of the people of Guernsey from 
sinking into that state of poverty, which leads to crime 
and misery. In the first place, all the necessaries oe 
life are exceedingly cheap. Wheat, during the lasf 
twenty years, has been about two-thirds of the price at 
which it has been sold in England. In the summer ot 
1830, when I last visited Guernsey, wheat was twentyf 
shillings (Guernsey money ‘ per quarter, in the measure 
of the island. This price is the same as forty-six shil- 
lings of English money, for an English quarter. The 
price of wheat in England, at the same time, was sixty 
or seventy shillings per quarter. 

I need scarcely say, after mentioning the price of 
wheat, that our corn-laws do not extend to Guernsey. 
Wheat, as indeed every thing else, with the single ex- 
ception of tea, can be freely imported into Guernsey. 
In the year 1815, when the rigour of the English corn- 
laws was greatly increased, it was intended to extend 
the corn-laws to Guernsey, and the other Norman Isles ; 
but the inhabitants bestirred themselves, and succeeded 
in warding off this terrible blow to their prosperity. 
For their success in this struggle ~ were in a great 
measure indebted to the exertions of Mr. Brock, the 
Judge, or Bailiff, as he is termed, of Guernsey,—a 
gentleman who appears on all occasions to have been 
the good genius of the island. The inhabitants of each 
of the islands presented Mr. Brock with a piece of 
plate, as atoken of gratitude for his services on the 
occasion in question. The people of the Norman Isles 


are not only allowed to import corn for their own use, . 


from wheresoever they choose, but they are permitted to 
export all the corn they themselves can grow, to Eng- 
laud. This ‘being the case, the people of course con- 
sume but little of the wheat their own islands 
produce. This latter supply is kept for the English 
market ; so that there is the singular anomaly constantly 
going on, of curn from the Baltic actually —— by 
the coasts of England to supply the people of the Nor 
man Isles, and to enable them to send to England the 
wheat which is growing at their own doors. 

Provisions of other kinds are at prices proportionatel 
low with those of wheat. The ordinary price of pond 
meat is fourpence per pound ; that of moist sugar 
threepence to fourpence a pound ; potatoes sell for three- 
perce a peck ; the price of butter varies from sevenpence 
to tenpence per pound. Tea, though cheap com 
with the price in England, (the price of the best 
is from half-a-crown to three shillings a pound ) isdearer 
than it otherwise would be did nut the monopoly of the 
East India Company ex'end to the Norman Isles. The 


thing of King’s tax, so that the sole cause which keeps 
ice of tea in these islands is that the Euat 


up the pri 
Iudia Company have a monopoly of the supply. Se 


tea consumed in these Islands is net subject to a fare | 
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mucn d arer, however, does this make the ten, that it is | 
& © wstant aiticle of smuggling from France. With the 

e ion of tea, of which | have just spoken, and spirits, 
on which there is an import duty of one shilling a yal- 

‘lon, a perfectly free uotaxed importation is allowed 
-of every species of food, and, indeed, of produce of 
kind. consequence is, that, as far as their limited 
‘demand will command a market, the inhabitants of the 
Norman Islands can select from the whole world the 
— which each country is best able to furnish. 
‘Instead of using dear and Canadian timber, they 
’ ont cheap Baltic timber. Christiana deals, 
twelve long, nine inches broad, and three inches 
thick, sell for 15i. 15«. 6d. per 120, or rather more than 

half-a-crown each deal. Diet 

Among other things which are cheap in Guernsey, in 
consequence of their being free from taxes, 1 may men. 
tion newspapers. With a population of only twenty 
thousand people, the inhabitants of Guernsey support 

five weekly newspapers. The usual price of a news- 
paper is sometimes a penny, sometimes twopence. The 
charge for a short advertisement is sixpence. ‘Ihe taxes 
collected in the islands are very light. A tax of a 
shilling Hon on imported spirits is the only indirect 
tax of any kind whatever. The principal tax is a direct 
~one, of a very fair kind. Jt isa property tax, averaging 
about sixpence in the pound, upon all existing property. 
Thus, a man pays this property tax, not only for his 
land and bouses, Dut for money which he may have in 
the funds, for money lent on mortgage, &c. Tl pro- 
duce of this tax is appropriated to the support of the 
two hospitals, and the paving and lighting of the town. 
‘In addition to this property-tax, and the tax on spirits, 
the church receives a tithe on all kinds of corn, on fish. 
vand on a few kinds of agricultural produce of small im- 
— , but net upon hay. This tithe completes the 
ist of taxes in the Norman Isles. 

« If it should be a matter of surprise that these islands 
should have been so highly favoured by those who have 
had the framing of laws, imposing taxes, the explanation 

is readily given. The Norman Isles are so much nearer 
to the coast of France than to that of England, that it 
would not be a difficult matrer for the inhabitants to 
transfer their allegiance from England to France. This 
would be a serious loss to Englard, as the islands are of 
great use as an asylum for English vessels, especially in 
time of war 

The importance which has been attached to the pos- 
session of these islands, and their peculiar situation, has 
no doubt been the principal reason for the considerate 
manner in which they have been treated. 

Next to the blessings of light taxes and unrestricted 
importation of food, | may mention the state of the laws 
of inheritance as being very favourable to he happiness 
of the people living in the Norman Isles. In our own 
country, when a man dies, his estate, if consisting of 

lands, goes altogether to his eldest son, the 
other children being left to do as well as they can; at 

.east, this is the case if the man has not left a will to 
direct that his propesty shall be divided, which is seldom 
done. But in Guernsey, and the other Norman Isles, 
a much fairer arrangement is adopted. Two-thirds of 
the estate are divided equally among the sons, however 
nany there may be, and oue-third among the daughters. 
This plan of division, though only an approach to perfect 
justice, is evidently much better than the one followed 
in this country. 

In order to prevent an unnecessary splitting up of es- 
tates, it is provided that the eldest son shall. if he has it 
in his power, be allowed to pay each of his brothers and 
sisters the value of their share of the property, and then 
retain possession of the whole himself. 

The consequence of this state of the law of inheritance 
is, that instead of the property of the islands being heli! 
in huge masses, each acre of which is but of insignificant 
value to the owner, the islands are covered over with clusters 
of small estates of from four to five to forty or fifty acres, 
so that every person has a little plot of land which he 
can call his own. We all know how men’s hearts are 
set upon this, and what a powerful stimulus it is to 

ter exertions, superior economy, and a love of 
pendence. ; 

Next to the equal division of property, which prevents 
waste and extravagance on the one hand, and extreme 
poverty on the other, I may mention the abundance of 
paper money in the island of Guernsey as a great cause 
of the prosperity of the island. The paper money is 
issued by the governmen of the island, and in the fol- 
lowing way. When any great undertaking has been 
determined on by the States. (as the representatives of 
the people are called) such, for instance, as the opening 
of new roads, there is, iwmediately, an issue of one 
pound otes by the government. ‘These notes are sent 
out as the work 8, as money is wanted, 
When .he undertaking is completed, an¢ begins to yield 
‘n income, the notes are gradually bought in again, and 
vew undertakings are com . The notes are not 
payable ow demand: indeed the government has not 
Nevertheless, the refused. ‘11 
find experience that their representatives, ‘‘’ 
States,” do not issue the notes in greater abundance 
than the demand for them justifies, and ory eS no 

jation in their value is 10 be feared. oreover, 
the purposes for which the notes are issued are of ad- 
vantage to every man in the island ; so that every one 
loots upon them as coming from the bank to which he is 
aparner, Here, then, in the little island of Guernsey, 

we have, perhops. the “lv instance in the world “a 


every | island) have been executed 


really national bank ; a bank in which the whole 
of the state is the security, and the profit of whi 
is shared by the le at large. 

By means of this healthy” currency, under- 
takings of great magnitude (considering the size of the 
uring the last few years. 
One work alone, namely, the opening of a new street 
into the town, the erection of a market-house in it, and 
the purchase of the neighbouring land, cost eighty 
thousand pounds. The profits of ‘this undertaking have 
enabled the States to erect another market house for the 
sale of fish, This building is really on a magnificent 
scale. J] am quite sure there are towns in this country, 
containing four times the population of the whole island 
of Guernsey, that cannot a of a market house equal 
to it. A college for the education of the middle classes 
of the island has been erected at an expence of forty 
thousand pounds. A spacious court of justice has beea 
built, new and excellent roads have been made, 
crossing the island in different directions,—From the 
Examiner. 

APPELLATIONS. 

The three blue balls prefixed to the doors and windows 
of pawnbrokers’ shops, by the vulgar humourously 
enough said to indicate that it is two to one that the 
things pledged are never , were in reality the 
arms of a set of merchants from Lombardy, who were the 
first that publicly lent money on pledges. They dwelt 
together in a street, from them named Lombard Street, 
in London, and also gave their name to another at Paris. 

The appellation of Lombard was formerly all over 
Europe considered as synonymous with that of usurer. 

At the institution of yeomen of the guards, they used 
to wait at table on all great solemnities, and were ranged 
near the buffets. This procured them the name of buf 
fetiers, not very unlike in sound to the jocular appella- 
tion of beef-eaters, now given them; though, probably, 
it was rather the voluntary misnomer of some wit, than 
an accidental corruption arising from ignorance of the 
French language. 

The cpprooriozs title of bum bayliffe, so constantly 
bestowed on the sheriff's officers, is, ners to Judge 
Blackstone, only the corruption of bound-bay vif’, every 
sheriff’s officer being obliged to enter into bonds and to 
give security for his go behaviour, previous to his ap- 
pointment: —Fneys. Brit., new edit, 

A SEf-DIWN FOR CIGAR SMOKERS, 

M’Nish, in his Anatomy of Drunkenness, has the fol- 
lowing good remark : “ At the present moment smoking 
is fashionable, and crowds of young men are to be seen 
at all hours walking the streets, with cigars in their 
mouths, annoying the passengers. They seem to con- 
sider it to be manly to smoke a certain number, without 
reflecting that there is scarcely an old woman in the 
country who would not beat them to nought with their 
own weapons, and that they would gain no sort of 
honour were they able to outsmoke all the burgomasters 
of Amsterdam. As the practice, however, seems more 
resorted to these youn ntlemen for the sake of 
effect. and of exhibiting a little of the haut ton, than for 
anything else, it is likely soon to die a natural death 
among them, particularly as jockeys and porters have 
lately taken the field in the same way, being determined 
that no class of the community shall enjoy the exclusive 
monopoly of street smoking. 

LONGEVITY. 

The salubrity of England has considerably increased, 
and the mortality diminished, for many years past. ‘he 
results of the Population Acts afford satisfactory evi- 
dence that our ancestors did not enjoy the same degree 
of health and longevity that we do at present. The 
annual mortality has decreased nearly one-third in forty 
years, In 1780, the rate of mortality was taken at one 
in forty ; in 1795, at one in forty-five ; in 1801, at one 
in forty-seven; in 1811, at one in fifty-two; and in 
1821, the results of the census show a moitality of one 
in fifty-eight. 

The limits of human life are the same now as for- 
merly, and will probably always continue the same ; 
but more persons live now to an advanced age than in 
former times,—Edin. Phil, Journal. 


A LETTER. 

The following specimen of a boy’s letter is from 
Hood's Comic Annual for 1832. There is such a truth 
of character in it—so much of that spirit of drollery, 
mixed with mischief, which often prevails in the young 
human being of the male sex—that we cannot help de- 
claring it to be, in its own words, “capital fun.” The 
letter proceeds from a country boy, to what the polite 
letter-writer would call ‘‘his friend in town.” 

** Now, Bob, I'll tell you what I want. I want you 
to come down here for the holidays. Don't be afraid. 
Ask your sister to ask your mother to ask your father to 
let you come. It’s only ninety mile. If you’re out of 
pocket money, you can walk, and beg a lift now and 
then, or swing by the dickeys. Put on cordroys, and 
don’t care for cut behind. The two prentices, 
George and Will, are here to be made farmers of ; and 
brother Nick is took home from school, to help in agri- 
culture. We like farming very much ; it’s capital fun. 
Us four have got a gun, and go out shooting; it’s a 
famous good un, and sure to go off if you don’t full cock 
it. ‘Tiger is to be our shooting dog, as soon as he has 
left off killing the sheep. He’s a real savage, and wor- 
ries cats beautiful. Before father comes down we mean 


to bait our bull with him. There’s plenty of New 
Rivers about. and we're gving a-fishing as soon as we 
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have mended our top joint. We've killed one of orr 
on the sly, to get gentles. We've a » tao, 
to ride upon, when we can catch him ; but he’s loose in 
the k, and has neither mane nor tail to signify to 
lay hold of. Isn't it prime, Bob? You must come. If 
your mother won't give your father leave to allow you 
—Tun away. re turn up Goswell Street to 
go to Lincolnshire, and ask for Middlefen Hall. There's 
a pond full of frogs, but we won't pelt them till you 
come ; but let it be before Sunday, as there’s our own 
orchard to rob, and the fruit’s to be gathered on Mon- 
day. If you like sucking raw eggs, we know where the 
hens lay, and mother don’t ; and I’m bound there’s lots 
of bird’s nests. Do come, Bob, and I'll show you th: 
wasp’s nest, and every thing that can make you com 
fortable. I dare say you could borrow your father’s 
volunteer musquet of him without his knowing of it ; 
but be sure any how to bring the ramrod, as we have 
mislaid our’s by firing it off.” 


VISIT TO TIBERIAS 


The enterprising John Carne, whose visit to Jerusa- 
lem and the Sea we have already noticed, thus de- 


scribes Tiberias :—approaching this celebrated place, 
“We by a spot on the left,” says he, ‘on a gen- 
tle declivity where, tradition says, the five thousand were 
miraculously fed. The town of Tiberias is surrounded 
by a wall, but is rather a wretched place within. No 
ancient remains of any interest are at present found 
here. On the shore of the lake Tiberias, at some dis- 
tance to the south of the town, are warm mineral bat!:s, 
which are much used and esteemed. At the extremity 
of the north-eastern shore, some remains are said still to 
exist where Caparnaum formerly stood. The inhabit- 
ants of the town are chiefly Jews, with some Turks 
We lodged in the house of one of the Jews, a wealth; 
old merchant of Aleppo, who had come hither in his o! 4 
age, and built his house far from his native home, in 
order that he might die at the Lake of Tiberias. The 
attachment of the Jews to the places of their ancient 
record and glory is sometimes excessively strong. In 
walking along the shores, we mct, occasionally, Jews 
from Poland, ch-efly elderly men, who h24 come from 
their native country to this spot, from no other motive 
but to spend their last years round the lake. 

“On the night of our arrival, we walked on the ter- 
raced roof to enjoy the coolness of the air. It was moon- 
light, and the lake and its shores were as beautiful a 
scene as can be conceived. It brought to mind the 
night, though so different a one, when Christ walked on 
the surface of the waves to rescue his disciples. Yet 
Tiberias is a scene where nature seems still to wear as 
sublime and lovely an aspect as in the day when it drew 
the visitations and mercies of the Lord. No curse rests 
on its shores, as on those of the Dead Sea, but a hal- 
lowed calm, and a majestic beauty, that are irresistibly 
delightful. ‘The length of the lake is about fourteen 
miles, and the breadth five. ‘The fish it contains have a 
most delicious flavour, and are much the size and colour 
of a mullet. The boats used on it are, in some seasons 
of the year, much exposed, from the sudden squalls of 
wind which issue from between the mountains. The 
water is perfectly sweet and clear. The Jordan is seen 
to enter it at its northern extremity, and its course is 
distinctly visible through the whole extent of the lake. 
The range of mountains forming its eastern shore is ve 
lofty ; their steep and rocky sides are barren, wit 
sprinkling of trees on a few of the summits. ‘The 
western shore, where the town stands, is level, but its 
picturesque hills, divided by sweet valleys, are covered 
with a rich carpet of verdure, but almost destitute of 
trees. The side to the southern end of the lake is very 

leasant, where the Jordan flows out of it. An ancient 

idge, some of whose ruined and lofty arches still stand 
in the river, add much to the beauty of the scene. We 
bathed here in the Jordan, which issues out in a stream 
of about fifty feet wide, and flows down a rich and de- 
serted valley, enclosed by bare and lofty mountains. 
The stream was here clear and shallow ; but it soon be- 
came deep and rapid. Little is said in the Scriptures 
respecting the extensive valley of the Jordan between 
Tiberias and Jericho. It must have been thickly popu- 
lated from its luxuriance, being watered throughout by 
the river. Yet, with all the charms of its situation, the 
air around the lake, during the summer, is close and 
sultry. Of all places in Palestine, however, a stranger 
would desire to fix his residence here, as a situation on 
any of the verdant hills around would be exempt from 
the often oppressive air on jts banks.” 

CATALANI. 


Tt is little known, and can hardly be credited, that 
this great singer, with all her experience of public favour, 
and inevitable consciousness of her own genius. con- 
tinued to the very end of her career to be exceedingly 
timid and irresolute on entering upon her theatrical du- 
ties. She generally carried a Bible upon the stage 
along with her, as a kind of charm to ensure confidence, 
and always devoutly crossed herself, and prayed for sup 
port, as a soldier might do on going into bende. 
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